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BATTLESHIP 


AST month Cape Cod became permanently 
an island. The canal will not be ready for 
navigation until next month, and then only 
for vessels with a draft of less than twelve 
feet; but when the workmen removed the last 
dike on April 2ist, the waters of Massachusetts 
Bay and the waters of Buzzards Bay rushed 
together for the first time. August Belmont 
of New York, the head of the company that 
is building the canal, was present at the little 
ceremony that marked the removal of the final 
barrier, and said, in the course of his remarks, 
‘*May the meeting of these waters bring 
happiness and prosperity to our country, and 
save some of the misery that the waters of 
the Cape have caused in the past.’’ 
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COMMITTEE of the Sons of the American 

Revolution is planning one of the most 
interesting celebrations that will mark the 
coming Fourth of July. To commemorate the 
journey that Washington made from Philadel- 
phia to Cambridge in 1775, in order to take 
command of the Continental army, these gen- 
tlemen will go over the route that he followed 
139 years ago. To be sure, they will ride in 
automobiles where he rode on horseback, but 
Washington himself would doubtless have made 
the journey in an automobile had one been 
available. The party will leave Philadelphia 
on June 30th, and reach Cambridge, where 
the famous elm is still standing, on July 2d. 
Washington left on June 2ist, and arrived on 
July 2d. The trip will be marked by patri- 
otic observances all along the way. Various 
historic military organizations will do escort 
duty and participate in the exercises in Boston 
and in Cambridge. The final exercises will 
take place on the Fourth itself. 
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ASSACHUSETTS teachers are fortunate 

in many ways. They have not only the 
advantages of particularly good normal and 
training schools, and the opportunity of work- 
ing under the most favorable conditions, but 
also the benefit of an employment agency that 
the state maintains in their behalf. The 
teachers’ registration bureau, which works 
under the direction of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, began work only two or three years 
ago, but in that time it has helped nearly a 
hundred teachers to obtain places in cities and 
towns of Massachusetts. There is a small fee 
for registration, but there are none of the other 
fees and payments that private agencies of the 
same kind exact. Although the bureau has 
filled positions in all grades of the public-school 
service, the agent reports that in some depart- 
ments of teaching he has more requests than 
he can supply. That is particularly true in 
the upper grades of elementary work, and in 
teaching the commercial branches. Massachu- 
setts is one of the first states to conduct an 
employment agency for teachers. 
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EXICO is far from New England, but the | 

first shots fired at Vera Cruz last month | 
promptly woke New England echoes. When 
the dispatches told of the occupation of the | 
Mexican city, the first name on the list of the 
Americans who were killed was that of Daniel 
A. Haggerty, a member of the Marine Corps, | 
whose home was in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Thus conditions in one respect are like those | 
in 1775 and 1861, when sons of Massachusetts | 
were the first to give their lives in the opening | 
clash of the two wars. Before the body of 
Private Haggerty could be brought home for 
the military funeral that awaited it, there | 
were many activities to remind the public that 
war, averted as long as possible, was an | 
ominous possibility. The National Guard | 


'for baked sweetmeats. 





“VIRGINIA” LEAVING CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD 
FOR MEXICAN WATERS. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


of the various states, maintained at a high 
standard of efficiency in this part of the 
Union, hurried their preparations for the calJl 
that seemed inevitable. The applications at 
the recruiting offices suddenly increased many 
fold, until they numbered hundreds daily. 
There was an evening mass meeting of thirty- 
five thousand people on Boston Common. The 
busiest place of preparation was the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. Scenes.of great enthusiasm 
marked the hurried embarkation of the marines 
for the seat of trouble, and the departure of 
the great battleships to join the rest of the 
fleet. The picture at the top of this page 
shows the Virginia just as the tugs were 
swinging her from her berth into the harbor. 
The Nebraska and the Georgia sailed the 
same day. The men had accomplished with 
almost incredible speed the work of coaling 
and provisioning. 

But notwithstanding these scenes, and the 
eagerness with which people have read the 
‘twar extras’’ of the newspapers, there has 
been a notable lack of the kind of enthusiasm 
that prevailed at the beginning of the war 
with Spain in 1898. At that time the destrac- 
tion of the battleship Maine, and the feeling 
that it was the duty of this country to free 
Cuba from Spanish misrule, combined to arouse 
a martial ardor that was evident in the streets, 
and in every other place where people gath- 
ered. It had been so long since the Civil War 
that most persons had little idea what war, 
even war with a much weaker: power, must 
mean in the end—the sacrifice of life, the 
suffering and the sorrow, the loss and the 
waste of many kinds, and the vast addition to 
the burden of national responsibility. Perhaps 
in the years since then our people have become 
greater lovers of peace. It was to be expected 
that the active efforts of the great peace socie- 
ties would have that effect. But doubtless the 
chief difference lies in the circumstances that 
have forced us to the brink of war with an 
unhappy neighboring country against which 
our people have no ill will. Americans have 
hoped against hope that the Mexicans could 
settle their own quarrel, and restore something 
like order within their borders. The step that 
events have forced upon us is the penalty that 
our great republic must pay because it has 
neighbors who have not yet learned the busi- 
ness of governing themselves, and who show 
few signs that they will learn it for genera- 
tions to come. But if it becomes necessary 
to continue the use of our military and naval 
forces in Mexico, all patriotic citizens will 
unite in their support of the President and 
those in authority with him. 

& 
NOTED EPICURES. 


HE foibles and peculiarities of great men 
are always interesting. In Touche & 
Tout there is a curious list of the favorite 


dainties of a few famous characters of history | 


that was compiled in the course of an his- 
torical research. 


Charlemagne liked especially well game of 
all sorts. ‘The Emperor Frederick of Germany 
was excessively fond of melons. Tasso, the 
great Italian poet, had a marked predilection 
King Henry IV of 
France was an immoderate eater of melons 
and oysters. Voltaire was a victim of the 
coffee habit. Paul I, Czar of Russia, was 
a noted lover of pate de foie de canards. 
Buffon, who enjoyed a hearty meal, had the 
— of making way with a large part of 
roast when opportunity offered. Rabelais 
had lettuce imported from Rome for his exclu- 
sive use, and Louis XVIII was not able to 
| go two days without spinach. 
Such is the curious array of little-known 


facts about well-known men, facts that seem | 


somehow to make them more real, and more | 
human, than the genuinely notable achieve- 
ments on which their fame rests. 





Schools and Colleges. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if you have any preference as to 
its location. Address EDUCATIONAL DEP. 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


RADIO TELEGRAPHY 


Railroad and Commercial. The oldest and largest school 
in the East. Classes now forming at low rate of tuition. 


Open all summer. Write for catalogue. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 18 Boylston St., Boston. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire hills. 
educational. College oe. General courses. Agricul: 
ture. Domestic Arts. $150, 
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Pneumatic Tank 
im Cellar away 
from frost 
and dust. 
Do You Have to Lug Water 


yore Souseoe. etc.? What 
f time and h! There’s enough 
drudgery in life that cannot be avoided, but I ng 
water is one of the things for which there no 
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Gymnasium. inetic fica: (B44, Endowment. 
6ist year. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


as West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportunities 

© Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the me- 

- aK, trades. Py yy a oceans wages from 
the beginning for shop and work. Ap- 

prentices are ge arevadmitted at a times. Write Tor illustrated 
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In the foothills of the White Meantaine, 
including gk 
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For information of er en! 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON. |_GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Princirar, 20 SCHOOL ST. TILTON, NH. , TILTON, N.H. 





Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


Scientifically compounded along the lines 
advised by dentists. Cleanses so thoroughly it 
works its way to all parts of the tooth enamel, 
and leaves the mouth clean, sweet and 
refreshed. 25 cents. Powder form in large 
glass bottles—or in paste form in tubes. New 





supply, will ‘tarnish abundant water for every need, 
and is the id 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


Pressure superior to any elevated tank. Forces 
water throughout the house, and over the house, if 


No matter where you live, whether ona hill or in 
a hollow, or how large or small your house may be, 

ou need water. Look about your place and see 

‘or yourself how much you need water, then— 
Write for Our Special Boo! 
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SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


AMMONIA 


A great help in the 
laundry. Loosens the 
dirt and doesaway with 
a lot of the rubbing. 

10c. and 25c. 
Per Bottle. 
Sold by Grocers. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 
88 Broad St., Boston. 












CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


Makes white clothes 
whiter and colored fab- 
rics brighter. 





The People’s Choice 
Sor 56 Years. 





5e., 10c. and 15c. 
In Sprinkling Top 
Bottles. 

















England Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 












atite, 


It needs 
no painting 


_& OSE neat sparkling roofs 
with their crushed mineral 
shining in the sun—you see them 
all over the country—they are 
Amatite roofs. 


The fact that Amatite needs no 
painting means a great saving to 
those who use it. 


It is also a great convenience 
not to have to paint roofs. 


Many buyers have adopted the 
policy of using nothing but Am- 
satisfaction. 


A booklet about Amatite will 
be sent free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City 
Mi Birmingh Seattle 






owing to this economy and 


Address our nearest office. 
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F7xRIVER. ISLANDERS 


By TheodoreGoodrid 


IV. KIDNAPERS. 


Bear was now eleven years 
of age. His name was 
William. He had a Malecite 
name as well, which was very 
imposing in sound and meaning, 
but far beyond the command of 
ordinary language. So he was 
usually called Bill. He wasa (% 
clever and courageous boy, and < 
a favorite of the Stanways. 
John Blismore Stanway was 


ik eldest child of Noel 


V ictoria. 


On a warm afternoon in mid-August, John 
wandered away from the lawns near the house ; 


the nurse was busy at the moment with 
his little sister. Most of the men who 
worked for the captain were mowing 
the last of the hay, in the moist hol- 
lows along the western side of the 
island. The captain and Mrs. Stan- 
way and the house servants were busy 
indoors, preparing the rooms for a 
party that was to take place in a few 
days, and that people were coming to 
from far and near. 

So it happened that John wandered 
away without being noticed by anyone. 
He played for a few minutes among 
the shore willows and on the warm 
sand between the willows and the 
water. Then he lay down on the sand, 
with his face shadowed by a clump of 
coarse grass and trailing vetch. Before 
long, the songs of crickets and the hum- 
ming of wild bees in the clematis and 
the vetch lulled him to sleep. 

Noel Bear and his son Bill were 
fishing for bass near the lower end of 
the island. Noel was a privileged 
person on Haystack Island. He did 
not have to work when he did not want 
to; his most arduous tasks were hunt- 
ing and fishing. But when some one 
was needed for a dangerous or unusual 
task, Noel Bear undertook that task as 
his right. 

Weary of fishing for bass that would 

not bite, Noel decided to go ashore for 
a rest. He ran the canoe through the 
wide belt of reeds to the strip of sand. 
There he and Bill lay down and dozed 
in the sunshine. Noel closed his eyes, 
but did not sleep. So when the sounds 
of a guarded voice and of the cautious 
dip of a paddle reached his ears, he 
opened his eyes instantly. 

He knew that voice. It belonged to 

a half-breed, named Dan Benoit, who 
years ago had stolen a canoe from him. 
Benoit had no fixed home. He wan- 
dered up and down the river and many 
of its tributaries; he had a reputation 
for stealing fur out of other men’s traps 
and fish out of other men’s nets. He 
was a bad Indian. And the fact that 
he was not entirely Indian added to 
his evil daring. 

Noel put out a hand as a warning to 
his son not to move or speak. He 
could hear the canoe slipping along 
beyond the belt of reeds. He touched 
Bill again, and then wormed his way 
across the strip of sand into the tangle of 
willows and wild vines. Bill crawled after 
him. In the thicket they turned and stood 
upright. Noel could now see the canoe beyond 
the tops of the reeds. 

Dan Benoit was in the stern of the canoe, 
and a man whom he had never seen before 
paddled in the bow. The barrel of a shotgun 
showed above the gunwale in the stern. The 
expression on the faces of the men was furtive 
and alert. Benoit glanced continually over 
his houlder as he paddled. He looked suspi- 
Cuusly at the broad trail made by Noel’s canoe 
through the bed of reeds, and spoke a word 
to his companion. Noel saw a bag of food 
In the canoe, and a bundle that looked like 
an _ untidy roll of blankets. The bundle 
uoved. Benoit leaned forward, and said: 

Lay quiet. Me take you home now.’’ 

The canoe slid swiftly past; Noel could no 
hser see into it across the gunwale, but he 
heard a piping voice say, ‘‘I don’t know you. 
What’s your name?”? 

" ae new Injun yer father hire,’’ said 
Deno 

Noel Bear’s eyes gleamed, and he was about 

’ Step out of the bushes and hail the canoe; 
bat he changed his mind. He had no weapon 
“l any kind. He was at the foot of the island, 
and the house was at the head of it, three 
niles away. His right hand, which had lost 





now five years old. He was large and lively 
for his years, and promised great things. And 
he had a sister, two years old, named Caroline 
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three fingers, fell upon his 
shoulder. 
through the belt of willows to the open 
meadow beyond. 

**You go to the house as fast as you can,’’ 
he whispered, in his own tongue, ‘‘and tell 
the captain that two bad men are taking John 
downriver in a canoe. Tell him they have 
guns. Tell him Noel Bear is going after them 
very fast in another canoe, but he has no 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


son’s | 
Together they moved back 





lgeRoberts 


another big island, two and a half 
miles long. Benoit would take the 
wider channel on the right of that 
island; so Noel Bear would take the 
narrow channel on the left. 
cover those two and a half miles at top speed, in 
order to lessen the distance between the canoes. 
Contemplating the chase, he smiled grimly. 


What he should do after fhat he had not yet | 
decided. In work of that sort you must make | 





“NOEL BEAR PRETTY GOOD HUNTER, WHAT?” 


gun. Run!’? And raising his long arm, 
Noel Bear pointed across the island. 
‘*Why do they take John?’’ asked the boy. 


‘*They want to get plenty of money from | 
the captain, I think; but perhaps they will | 


get frightened, and never bring John back. 
Now go.’’ 

Bill Bear darted away across the new-mown, 
elm-shaded meadow. Noel ‘turned and made 
his way through the willows again, and looked 
out upon the gleaming river. The canoe was 


already a hundred yards below the foot of the | 


island, and was slipping swiftly downriver. 
Noel crouched and ran down to his own canoe, 
which lay among the reeds. 

Still crouching, he pushed and pulled the 


canoe through the reeds, across the point of | 


shallow water, to the other side of the island. 
He ran it upstream for a short distance, until 
the willows on the end of the island shut Dan 
Benoit’s canoe from his sight; then he stepped 
aboard, and began to paddle with all his might 
toward the eastern shore of the river. But in 
midstream, where he was again in the range 
of vision of the other canoe, he eased his stroke 
and paddled casually. 

When he neared the shore, he turned the 
bow of his canoe downriver. He could see 
the flash of the sunlight on Benoit’s paddle. 
The kidnapers were far in front and far to 
the right of him. A few miles lower down lay 








He intended to | 
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other to pass him the pot. 
Noel wondered why he did not 
hear little John Stanway’s 
voice. Had they gagged the 
child? His lean, swarthy 
cheeks tingled at the thought. 
He guessed that the kidnapers 
were about forty yards away, 
on the other side of the point of 
reeds, and a little way up the 
shore. 

While Dan Benoit and his 
companion resined the leaking seams of the 
canoe they talked together in Malecite; Noel 


RES 


| Bear lay flat among the sappy green reeds and 


listened to them. Benoit said: 

‘*They will not miss him for an hour or 
two, and then they won’t know what has 
happened to him or what todo. They 
hunt all over that island first. That 
Stanway is a fool, I have heard.’’ 

‘* They will hunt all over the island, 
yes,’’ replied the other. ‘‘Also, at 
the same time, they will send canoes 
upriver and downriver—a dozen 
canoes. That captain has good hunt- 
ers, and I have heard that Noel Bear 
has taken him for a brother. And 
Gabe Paul is there, too. Let us hide 
here on this island for a day or two. 
The white men have not yet cleared 
the woods off this island. We can hide 
safely. ’’ 

But Benoit, the half-breed, would 
not accept that suggestion. 

‘*We go to our lodge up Little Mus- 
quash,’’ he said. ‘‘We wait there one 
week, then we send your squaw out 
to Stanway to tell him to put two 
hundred gold pounds in a kettle by 
the big pine at the mouth of Little 
Musquash and then go home, and in 
two days he will get his papoose back 
again. ’’ 

*“*It may be that the captain will 
follow the squaw and attack us, to 
get the papoose without paying the 
money,’’ said the other. 

‘*Then he would get a dead pa- 
poose,’’ replied the half-breed. 

Noel Bear gritted his teeth. Then 
he heard a very small, pitiful sound, 
like a half-stified sob. 

‘*You don’t make no noise,’’ said 
Benoit, harshly, in English. ‘‘Me tell 
you. Me take off yer skin with this 
big knife if you make noise.’’ 

The sound was not repeated. Noel 
Bear gripped his left hand until the 
nails scraped the skin; he longed for 
a gun. But he knew whither they 
were bound ; and the sun had set some 
time ago, and the clear twilight was 
already beginning to thicken into dusk. 

There was no moon that night. The 
stars weredim. A thin mist clung like 
a veil to the black surface of the river. 

Noel Bear heard the men beyond 
the reeds throw sand upon the fire and 
launch their canoe; so he turned in the 
reeds, crawled back, and launched his 
own canoe. He sat low, just aft of 
the middle bar, and pushed the 
light craft noiselessly along. Between 
strokes he paused and listened; he 
could hear the faint ‘‘brushing’’ of 


your plans as you go along; you must make | the heavier canoe along the water, and now 


them quickly, one at a time. 

So the two canoes slid along down the blue 
river, fully two-thirds of a mile apart. No 
other canoes were in sight. Soon Noel came 
level with the head of the next island. 
immediately stood up, snatched a long pole | 
from the bottom of the canoe, thrust it into | 
the water, and sent the light craft jumping | 


|ahead. The bottom of the river here was of | 


hard sand and pebbles. He kept his course | 
in water no more than a foot deep. At every | 


| thrust of the pole the canoe lifted more than 





| his paddle, swung the craft into deeper water, | 
| canoe to the left. 


half its length from the water. So it went! 
for a mile; then the pole began to sink deep 
into mud at every push. Noel grunted, and 
threw the pole into the canoe. He picked up 
and sent it speeding along. 

At the end of the island, Noel ran the bow | 
of the canoe ashore, and sprang out. Stooping 
low, he made his way slowly across the reedy 
point. Suddenly he sank noiselessly in his 
tracks. He had heard a voice close in front 
of him—the voice of Dan Benoit. 

Noel lay very still, almost holding his breath. 
He knew that a fire was burning, although he | 
had seen no smoke; he smelled the burning | 
wood. Benoit and his companion had made a | 
halt to resin their canoe. He smelled the 
boiling resin; then he heard Benoit tell the | 





He | 


and then the ‘‘slobber’’ of a twisting paddle. 
And so through the chill mist he followed close 
upon the stern of Dan Benoit’s canoe. 

Once, letting his own craft drift, he dipped 
his hand into the water, and felt the soft swirl 
where the half-breed’s paddle had stirred it. 
The hunter’s fever awoke in his blood. His 
heart thumped in his breast. He moistened 
his lips with his tongue, and grinned to him- 
self in the darkness. 

So they knew that he and the captain were 
sworn brothers, did they? Good! And they 
knew that he, Noel Bear, was a great hunter. 
Good! He would show them just how great 
a hunter he was. They were two, and armed. 
He was alone, and unarmed. Good! 

An hour later the kidnapers turned their 
Silently Noel Bear turned 
in their wake. They entered the mouth of the 
sluggish stream called Little Musquash. Noel 
Bear knew that stream, although he had not 
been on it since the preceding October. He 
had spent three days and nights there at that 


| time, and had shot four deer and two moose. 
| Oh, yes, he knew well the shores, the snags, 


the current, and the turnings of that sluggish 
stream. 

With a twist of his paddle, he slid his canoe 
up on a little flat lip of mud. He stepped 
ashore, and slipped through the darkness like 
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afox. Five minutes later he paused and began 
to feel about him with his hands. He soon 
found what he sought—a great mass of uptorn 
roots, in which were twisted stones and lumps 
of dry clay. It was the blow-down that 
spanned the Little Musquash, where he had 
killed one of his deer last October. He felt 
his way round the upturned roots, and crawled 
out on the horizontal trunk of the big pine. 
The black water lay about three feet below 
him. The stream here was deep and narrow, 
but the channel at that point was even nar- 
rower; for the stiff branches of the fallen pine 
swept the water, and blocked much of the 
stream. 

Noel Bear held his breath and listened ; then 
he crawled a yard farther along the trunk, 
and there lay flat. He heard the drip of water 
from a lifted paddle. 

‘“‘The blow-down is right in front,’’ said 
Benoit, in Malecite. ‘‘Feel for the channel.’’ 
Noel Bear gripped the sides of 
the tree with his knees and one 
arm. The bow of the canoe 
slid beneath him; one gunwale 
rubbed against a branch. There 
was no light in that narrow 
valley, under the stagnant mist. 
Noel reached down, clinging to 
the rough bark of the pine. His 
left hand touched the gunwale 
just forward of amidships, and 
his fingers closed on it for a 
moment, and stopped the canoe’s 

slow way. 

‘*Back out,’’ said Benoit. 
‘*We’re in the brush. ’’ 

‘*No,’”’ replied the man in the 
bow. ‘‘I’m clear of the blow- 
down. ’’ 

‘‘What is holding us?’’ asked 
the half-breed, none too steadily. 

Noel released the gunwale and 
dipped his hand into the canoe. 
As luck would have it, the first - 
thing he touched was something 
alive, something that flinched at 
the contact. But it made no 
sound. His fingers tightened; 
and noiselessly he lifted the 
five-year-old child from the 
canoe. He pressed it to his side, 
and his heart ached for every 
quiver of terror in the little body. 
He pressed his lips to the soft 
gurls. 

‘*Noel Bear,’’ he breathed. 

The child ceased to tremble. 
The canoe passed on. Noel 
backed toward the shore, and 
with John in the hollow of his 
arm started along the hidden 
way by which he had come. 
Once he stumbled with a crash into some dry 
brush. As he reached his canoe, he heard 
behind him a single brief, loud ery of con- 
sternation and rage. The kidnapers had 
discovered their loss. 

John Stanway scrambled forward into the 
bow of the canoe; Noel pushed off, and they 
slid swiftly down the dark stream. When 
they had cleared the sand bar at the mouth 
of Little Musquash, Noel headed the canoe 
straight up the big river. After going about 
fifty yards, he paused in his silent stroke and 
listened. He heard the soft dip of paddles 
behind him. He ran the canoe into deeper 
water, then crawled forward across the bars, 
and whispered, ‘‘ Lay still as one mouse, John. 
The bad men is after us.’’ 

For a few minutes he let the canoe drift; 
then, hearing nothing more, he swung her 
head against the gentle current and paddled 
cautiously. He could see nothing—not so 
much as the paddle in his hands. He could 
hear nothing except the piping of frogs in 
some marshy creek on the nearer shore, and 
now and again the splash of a jumping salmon. 
Little John Stanway crouched low in the bow; 
he was free now of fear, but he was too wise 
to speak. He firmly believed that all the bad 
men in the world would be harmless against 
Noel Bear. So ten or fifteen minutes passed, 
and the canoe continued to creep upstream 
through the river mist; then, suddenly, an 
outcry of human voices arose far ahead to the 
right. 

‘*‘Hah!’’ exclaimed Noel Bear. ‘‘You hear 
that, John? You hear the captain’s voice? 
I think he run into Dan Benoit, what?’’ 

He headed the canoe a little to the right and 
paddled hard. 

Now Noel and the child heard one voice 
ringing high. 

‘*Where is he, you devils? What have you 
done with him?’’ came the voice of Captain 
Stanway, ringing through the darkness. 

‘* Hey!’ yelled Noel Bear. ‘‘ Hey, you, 
Stanway! John a’right. Me got ’im—me, 
Noel Bear !’’ 

With much shouting, four canoes came to- 
gether in the dark. One of Stanway’s men 
_ lighted a torch of bark. John scrambled from 
Noel’s canoe into his father’s. Under the 
murky glare of the torch, the rescuer saw Dan 
Benoit lying in the bottom of a canoe, bound 
hand and foot. His eyes met those of the 
half-breed. 


said, and he smiled grimly at the prisoner. 








from the window. 
At the despair in Nan’s voice, Ada 

Fleming, her roommate, looked up from her 
book with a question in her eyes. Nan turned 
again, and pointed silently out toward the 
campus, where Aileen Merrill and Jack Norris 
were walking with their arms full of wild 
honeysuckle. 

‘*Well?’’ Ada asked, mildly. 

‘‘Oh, how can she, how can she?’’ 

‘“‘Why not? This is commencement week.’’ 

‘*But don’t you see? It’s the play. Aileen 
doesn’t know her lines. She promised Miss 


“6 (tn cried Nan Bentley, and turned 
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“| REALLY HAVEN’T-HAD A MINUTE SINCE 
WEDNESDAY, MISS HARDING.” 


Harding faithfully on Wednesday to be letter 
perfect to-day.’’ 

‘Perhaps ip 

‘*There isn’t any perhaps. I know how she 
spent every hour since that time. Yesterday 
morning she sorted all her letters and things. 
She sails for Europe right after commence- 
ment. In the afternoon her Cousin Richard 
came over from Westport in his car, and at the 
first toot of his horn Aileen was off with him. 
Of course she came home late, and was too 
tired to study. She told Jane she intended to 
get up at six and go at the play in earnest.’’ 

‘*Didn’t she?’’ 

“She did not. It was ten o’clock when I 
heard her bribing Molly to give her some 
breakfast. I thought she would do something 
this afternoon, but you see —’’ Nan waved her 
hand tragically toward the campus. ‘‘She’s 
helping Jack with the decorations for the 
reception that the juniors are giving to the 
seniors to-night. ’? 

“It’s provoking, of course, but Aileen’s 
clever. There are four days yet. She’ll 
manage to be ready.’’ 

‘*That isn’t the point. You’re a freshman, 
Ada, and don’t understand Weston traditions. 
Doctor Kelso says that he’s seen so many 
half-baked college plays,—of course he said 
‘unprepared,’—that he’s determined Weston 
shall put on creditable ones or none. So every 
year we have a special rehearsal a few days 
before the date of the performance, and he 
attends and passes judgment. ’’ 

“Oh! And this rehearsal ?’’ 

‘*Comes to-morrow. What will Doctor Kelso 
say if Aileen doesn’t know her part? And 
how can she know it to-morrow if she doesn’t 
know it to-day? There’s the reception to- 
night, and the tennis tournament in the morn- 
ing. ” 

‘*Well, I shouldn’t worry about it. She’ll 
pull through somehow. She always does.’’ 

‘*You mean she’ll be pulled through. Gra- 
cious, it’s four now! Time for the rehearsal 
this very minute. ’’ 

Nan flew across the room, snatched a small 
paper-bound book from the table, and hurried 
into the corridor, where she almost ran into 
Aileen. Flushed from her walk, Aileen looked 
prettier than ever. 


‘*We found the most gorgeous flowers for the | 


party to-night,’’ she announced, cheerfully. 
‘‘T saw you,’’ said Nan, shortly. 
When the two girls reached the Assembly 








Miss Harding to await her cue. Miss Harding 

was a substitute teacher at Weston Academy. 

She had taken the place of an older teacher 

who was ill and who had since resigned. This 

was the first play she had coached. Nan, who 
had been at Weston four years, thought that 

Miss Harding was the best coach the school 

had ever had 

‘*She knows how to give life to the play,’’ 
she had told Ada. ‘‘ ‘Esmeralda’ is going to 
be the best thing we’ve ever had.’’ 

This afternoon Nan saw that Miss Harding 
was troubled. ‘‘It’s Aileen, of course,’’ she 
thought to herself, and hoped against hope 

that in some way Aileen had 
managed to learn her part. She 
fancied that Miss Harding was 
hoping so, too, for when Aileen 
came on as ‘‘Esmeralda,’’ the 
coach leaned forward and lis- 
tened eagerly. 

° But Aileen faltered and stum- 
bled through the first scenes ex- 
actly as she had done at the 
last rehearsal. 

The others began to exchange 
significant glances. Norman 
Howe, who was acting the part 

. of **Dave,’’ seowled. 

Aileen saw the look, and tossed 
her head a little. 

But at last, after faltering 
along, she stopped in the middle 
of a scene and tried to make an 
explanation. 

‘*T really haven’t had a minute 
since Wednesday, Miss Harding: 
There’s been such a rush of 
things this week. Anyhow, I 
never could do anything until the 
last minute. ’’ 

Nan expected to hear a sharp 
reproof from Miss Harding, but 
the teacher, who was as preity 
and almost as young as Aileen 
herself, only said, in -a quiet 
voice 


**“Go on with it as best you 
can, Aileen.’’ 

Then Miss Harding walked 
over to the window, and stood 
looking down upon the tennis 
court while the rehearsal dragged 
on slowly. Just as they were 
beginning the last act, she turned 
and came forward. 

‘*You need go no further,’”’ she said. 

Every one turned toward her in surprise. 

‘*You must all realize,’? Miss Harding went 
on, ‘‘that Doctor Kelso could not possibly give 
this play his approval to-morrow; to have 
him see it as we’re doing it now would be 
embarrassing to us all. I shall have to see 
him in the morning, and say that we are not 
prepared to give the commencement play. 
Meanwhile, you are excused from all further 
rehearsals. ’” 

Miss Harding turned to Aileen. ‘‘I am not 
going to scold you, Aileen. The knowledge 
that through your selfishness the hard work 
done by these others comes to nothing ought 
to punish yon enough. But I wish, dear,’’— 
a wistful note crept into her voice,—‘‘I wish 
—but never mind, you wouldn’t understand. ’’ 

Aileen flushed, and her eyes dropped to the 
floor, but she did not reply. Miss Harding 
said quietly, ‘‘That is all,’’ and turned and 
left_the room. 

For fully half a minute after the door closed 
no one spoke. Then Norman Howe picked 
up his hat, and with a curt, ‘‘Well, boys, it’s 
the veto on amateur theatricals for me here- 
after,’’ turned on his heel. The four other 
boys followed him. Kitty Wilbur, who had 
worked hard on a small part, put her head 
down and burst into tears. 

‘*No senior play!’’ she sobbed. ‘‘O Aileen! 
And father was coming all the way from Phil- 
adelphia to see me act!’ 

‘*We might as well go to our rooms now,’’ 
said Nan, wearily. ‘‘Let’s not say anything 
about it to the rest until morning. We’d only 
spoil their fun to-night. Coming, Aileen?’’ 

She tried to speak kindly, but indignation 
crept into her voice in spite of herself. 

Aileen, who was still standing in the front 
of the room, silent and sullen, turned away 
with a gesture that was meant to be haughty, 
but that was really forlorn. ‘The others went 
out and left her. 

**Miss Harding looked as if she wanted to 


cry !’? said Ina Maxwell, when they had closed | 


the door behind them. 
‘*Tt’s the worst disgrace that ever happened 


to a senior class in Weston,’’ said Nan, miser- | 
‘*There’s been a senior play every | 


ably. 
commencement for ten years. Oh, don’t let’s 
talk about it.’’ 


Shortly after supper, when Nan was getting | 
ready for the reception, some one knocked | 
| abruptly at her door; Jane Chilson, Aileen’s 
‘*Noel Bear pretty good hunter, what?’’ he | Hall, they found the others waiting; the re- | 
| hearsal began at once. Nan sat down beside | 


roommate, burst into the room. 
‘*Nan, do come over and see if you can find 


out what’s the matter with Aileen. 
weeping rivers of tears on the bed.’’ 

**T know what the trouble is,’’ said Na 
But at the picture of proud Aileen in tea 
her heart melted, and she put down the b) 
evening gown she had in her arms, and we: : 
to Aileen’s room. She found her as Jane h:: 
left her—a forlorn heap upon the bed, wi 
her yellow head half smothered in the pillow - 
she was sobbing as if her heart would brea; 
Nan felt a twinge of conscience. 

**Don’t ery, Aileen,’’ she whispered, sitti) 
down on the edge of the bed, and laying h 
cool cheek against the hot one on the pillo 
**It won’t do any good now, and we’ll li 
without a senior play somehow. ’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t that!’’ Aileen sobbed. 

**Oh!’? Nan’s arms involuntarily loosen: 
their clasp. Was it possible that Aileen’ 
tears were for some silly disappointment |, 
her own? 

‘*Something worse,’’ went.on Aileen, fair! 
choking the words out, ‘‘though that’s b:: 
enough, and I don’t blame you all for despisir . 
me. This is a hundred times worse. ’’ 

**O Aileen !’’ 

**Tt’s Miss Harding. She may lose he; 
position on my account. ’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ 

Aileen lifted a flushed and tear-stained fa: 
from the pillow. 

‘*T stayed in the Assembly Hall, you know, 
after you all went out. After a While I heard 
some one coming along the corridor; I’d been 
crying, and I was afraid that whoever it migit 
be would open the door and see me. So | 
slipped behind the curtain. Then Miss Hari- 
ing and Miss Macdonald came in.’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you let them know you were 
there?’’ 

‘*At first I thought they’d go away in a 
minute, and then I couldn’t, because Miss 
Harding was crying.’’ 

** Aileen !’’ gasped Nan. 

‘*Tt seems that Doctor Kelso has been afraid 
Miss Harding isn’t a disciplinarian ; he doesn’t 
realize that she’s the kind that loves you into 
doing things, and he hasn’t engaged her per- 
manently. He’s been hesitating about it, and 
now Miss Harding says this trouble about the 
play will end the matter. ’’ 

**O Aileen, surely you’re mistaken.’’ 

‘*T’d give anything in the world to think so, 
but if you had heard them talking down there 
in the hall! Miss Macdonald tried to be en- 
couraging, but she couldn’t. And, Nan,’’— 
Aileen’s voice broke into a wail of misery, — 
‘*Miss Harding says that now her sister will 
have to come home.’’ 

‘*Her sister? I didn’t know she had one.’’ 

‘*Yes, out in Colorado, sick, and she’ll die, 
maybe, if she comes back to this climate. I 
ean’t stand it, Nan, I can’t! And Miss 
Harding is such a darling. ’’ 

Aileen’s head went down among the pillows 
again. Nan sat thinking. This was worse 
than not having a senior play. 

**Do you think,’’ said Aileen, presently, ‘‘it 
would do any good if I were to go to Doctor 
Kelso and tell him that it was my fault?’’ 

‘*No, I am afraid it wouldn’t.’’ Suddenly 
Nan caught her breath. ‘‘Aileen,’’ she went 
on, quickly, ‘‘do you care very much, really— 
enough to give up the reception to-night?’’ 

‘tO Nan, I’d give up anything, if I could 
only undo the harm I’ve done.’’ 

‘*Listen, then. Miss Harding won’t see 
Doctor Kelso until after chapel in the morning. 
If you knew your part perfectly by chapel 
time she wouldn’t need —’’ 

‘*But I couldn’t know it by chapel time! 
Why, it would take all night to —’’ She caught 
Nan’s eye. ‘“‘Oh!’’ she cried, breathlessly. 

‘*O Aileen, if you only could !’’ 

**Do you think I can’t?’’ 

‘*]’ve never seen you do a really hard thing, 
Aileen. ’’ 

For a moment the two girls looked at each 
other silently. In Nan’s honest gray eyes 
Aileen read doubt, disbelief, a little scorn, 
even. So this was what the girls at Weston 
really thought of her. She shrank a little 
from the ugly truth of it. Then she said: 

‘*Perhaps I’d better not make any promises 
this time, Nan, but I’m going to try.’’ 

Nan sprang to her feet. 

**¥’ll help you, Aileen. It will be a great 
deal easier for you if some one reads the other 
parts, and I’d rather see the play succeed thi 
go to a dozen receptions. Nell will come, 
I know; she wasn’t going, anyhow. We’! 
slip over to the hospital ward. It’s em)" 
now, and we’ll not be disturbed there. ’’ 

A little later, when the girls of Colbu: 
Hall were in the midst of excited preparati: 
for the reception, three figures slipped 
tiously out of Room 4, and made their wa) 
the empty hospital ward at the end of the thi: i 
floor. Nan carried an alcohol lamp, and N 
a saucepan and three silver traveling cups. 
| As the long hours of the night wore ©', 
Aileen plodded slowly and painfully throu 
page after page of the small paper-back: 
| book; she said her speeches over one by ore 
| until Nan and Nell pronounced them ma 
tered. 

At midnight, Nan opened a box of eracke!=, 
and stirred chocolate over the alcohol lam 
| Then she took the book from Aileen’s hand 
| **You’re doing famously. Now come 4 


She 
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something. You’ll get on ever so much 
tar after an intermission !’’ she cried. 

.) the three girls sat at the open window, 
.»] ate erackers and sipped chocolate, while 

» strains of the orchestra at the reception 
. ne to them across the campus. When the 
- .skers and chocolate were gone, A ileen opened 
her book again. 

it was a harder task than any Aileen had 
ever tried to do in the eighteen pampered years 
of her life, and it grew harder as the little 
click ticked the slow hours away. 

When the first faint foreshadowings of dawn 
str-aked the sky beyond the chestnuts on the 
campus, Aileen threw down the book, and 
shuok Nan, who was dozing on the couch. 
Aiieen’s eyes were dark with fatigue, and her 
throat was aching, but she laughed joyously. 

‘‘]’ye done it, Nan, I’ve done it! Listen !’’ 
And she glibly recited the last scene. 

Nan caught Aileen’s hand. ‘‘Aileen Mer- 
rill, I said all sorts of horrid things about you 
yesterday, and I want to apologize right now.’’ 

‘‘You needn’t,’’ Aileen said. ‘‘They were 
all true—yesterday. I don’t intend that they 
shall be true any longer, though. ’’ 

Miss Harding was waiting in her sitting 
room for the chapel bell to ring. Her eyes 
looked as if she, too, had been keeping a vigil. 
When some one knocked at the door, she 
looked at herself quickly in the mirror before 
sheanswered. She was surprised to find Nan 
and Aileen standing together in the doorway. 





HEN the United States 
W overthrew the govern- 

ment of Spain in the 
Philippines in 1898, interna- 
tional law required that a new 
government should immediately 
take the place of the old one. 
Under the conditions that ex- 
isted there, nothing except 
military control could for the 
time being meet the needs of 
the situation. But however efficient military 
government may be,—and the military gov- 
ernment of the Philippines was very efficient, 
—it is a form repugnant, except in an emer- 
gency, to American ideals; accordingly, even 
while the officers of the army were still in 
charge, military forms of government were, 
whenever possible, supplanted by civil forms. 

The complete change from mili- 
tary to civil government, however, 
was long delayed by the Filipino 
insurrection against. the United 
States that followed the overthrow 
of Spanish power. It was not until 
1900 that civil government, even 
under a military governor, controlled 
the greater part of the archipelago, 
and not until 1901 that the military 
governor was replaced by a civil 
administrator. 

One of the most important influ- 
ences in the gradual change from 
military to civil government has 
been the Philippine Constabulary. 
That is a state police force directly 
under the control of the central 
insular government, but distributed 
throughout the entire archipelago. 


* Like most similar forees, the Philip- 


pine Constabulary is semimilitary. in organiza- 
tion; it is divided into companies, each of 
Which has its officers. All the noncommis- 
sioned officers and privates, and some of the 
lower commissioned officers, are natives; the 
higher commissioned officers are Americans. 
The foree now numbers about four thousand 
men, and about three hundred officers. The 
chief and his first assistants are officers: of 
the United States army who have been detailed 
for this duty for limited periods; all the other 
officers and men are civilians, and, with the 
exception of about 250 of the higher officers, 
al! are Filipinos. 

Among the greater nations of the world, 
th» United States is perhaps the only one that 
ha- not long understood the use of a force of 
th kind for the police protection of a country 
lil: the Philippines. That is owing, of course, 
to ‘he faet that the United States has but 
Te~atly had possessions like the Philippines. 
O! cr nations have long been accustomed to 
Us” natives of their colonial dependencies to 
p'“oct and educate in the art of government 
t. inhabitants of those dependencies. 

‘© United States has, then, only taken a 


from the book of other nations’ experi- | 


] 
*. ©: but to those familiar with the conditions 
' ‘he Philippines, it must appear that the 
| sted States has well revised all that it has 
. “n, and that in the Philippine Constabulary 
'' Sas made, not a copy of the work of others, 
“ @ model for others to follow. Faithful to 
; © precepts laid down by President McKinley, 
‘se Constabulary has had in view the educa- 
“onal and political training of the. natives no 
88 than their protection; it is not too much 
’ Say that a considerable part of the credit for 
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**O Miss Harding,’’ exclaimed Aileen, im- 
petuously, ‘‘won’t you please give me one more 
chance? I know my part now.”’ 

Miss Harding started. ‘‘Why, Aileen, how 
could you?’’ 

‘*She does, Miss Harding, truly she does!’’ 
Nan broke in, eagerly. ‘‘She stuyed up all 
night to get it, and she has it letter perfect. 
Let her say some of it for you and see, 
please. ’’ 

Into Miss Harding’s soft brown eyes there 
flashed a look of relief and thankfulness. 

‘*You brave girl,’’ she said, softly, putting 
her hand on Aileen’s shoulder. ‘‘How in the 
world did you ever come to do it?’’ 

**Tt was Nan, really,’’ protested Aileen. ‘‘I 
never should have thought of it myself.’’ 


‘*Miss Harding wishes to meet the cast of 
‘Esmeralda’ in her room immediately after 
chapel.’’ Doctor Kelso read the notice from 
the chapel platform. 

Five or six students exchanged surprised 
glances. 

‘*What does she want with us?’’ growled 
Norman Howe, under his breath. ‘‘I think 
the less said about that play now the better.’’ 

** Aileen knows her part,’’ whispered Nan, 
from the seat behind him. ‘‘She worked on 
it all night. 'That’s the reason she wasn’t at 
the reception. ’’ 

‘*Then the play’s saved ?’’ 





** Yes, ’’ said Nan, ‘‘and something else, too. ’’ 


PHILIPPINE CONSTABUIARY 
By Gen. Frank M‘Intyre,U.S.A. 


ef of the Bureat of Insular Affars ox 


the Filipinos’ educational, sanitary, industrial 
and political advancement since 1898 is owing 
to that organization. 

Thus the Constabulary is much more than a 
police force. Its members are police officers, 
to be sure, and their first duty is to suppress 
disorder and to arrest offenders against the 
law; but they are soldiers as well, who must, 
whenever necessary, take the field against 
bands of robbers, fanatics, or insurrectionists. 
Moreover, they are teachers and governors, 
who both by precept and example must guide 
the inhabitants of the country to a higher order 
of life; and they are politicians and diplomats, 
who must control provinces and keep peace 
between suspicious and warring native tribes. 
Life in the Constabulary offers opportunities 
not only for excitement and adventure, but for 











combined to bring about eventually the native | 
insurrection against the United States. 

The people in the sparsely settled and almost | 
unexplored regions. had never been brought | 
closely under governmental control, or into any | 
condition of enlightened civilization. Among 
these ignorant folk superstitions and customs, | 
always powerful in the Orient, were stronger | 
than the written law, and the local headmen 
were far more powerful than the officers of | 
the government. 

Of those customs, ladronism was one of the| 
most firmly established. In plain English, | 
ladronism means robbery. Ladrones are high- 
waymen, although in the past they frequently 
did their evil work under more dignified | 
names. 

By the time of the American occupation of 
the Philippines, ladronism had become almost | 
a profession ; often the 
leadership of a band of 
ladrones descended 
from father to son. 
There are instances 
where well-known 
leaders remained in 
the same region for 
twenty-five or thirty 
years. The chiefs fre- 
quently used the guise | 
of religion to cloak 
their nefarious designs, 
and they assumed the title of ‘‘Pope,’’ with 
a singular disregard for all it implied. 

The insurrection against Spain, and later 
the insurrection against the United States, 
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IN 1900. 


called himself the ‘‘president,’’ and bestowed 


cials of his republic. During the insurrection 
these bands were more or less united with the | 
insurgents, but as the insurrection died away 
and that means of livelihood was thereby lost, | 
the bands drifted back to their old occupation | 
of ladronism. 


DRIFTING BACK TO LADRONISM. 


HE leaders had absolute control over their | 
T followers, even to the point of death. | 

They terrorized whole regions, the in- | 
habitants of which dared not do otherwise than | 
protect the marauders from the law. The | 
depredations of the ladrones were seldom on a | 
large scale; lingering along the trails, they | 
would attack and rob, wound, and even kill | 





small parties of travelers, usually natives. They 


gave the ladrones a new cloak for their designs; | 
band after band of marauders set themselves | 
up, independently of each other, as Philippine | 
republics; the chief of each of these bands | 


upon his loyal followers commissions as offi- | 
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insure a speedy and certain death from the 
ravages of disease rather than to prevent it. 

The task of righting these conditions fell first 
upon the army; but as war and insurrection 
died away, and as the military administration 
was gradually replaced by civil government, 
the army was reduced, and the part that 
remained was gathered into larger garrisons 
in the populous centres. To replace the army, 
and to assume its duties in maintaining order 
and protecting life, came the Constabulary. 

Originally, the officers were chosen largely 
from the military forces that were returning 
home. The officers were thus men who were 
familiar with the country and the people. 
Nevertheless, it was not a time when the 
wisest choice in personnel could be made. 
The field and the duties were new. It was 
a time of trial. 

The Constabulary, let it be understood, was 
always successful, but in those early days it 
not unnaturally aroused much criticism from 
the very fact that its 
purpose was to exercise 
restraint among people 
who through ignorance 
or habit were unused to 
restraint. In the years 
that have since elapsed, 
that has all been 
changed. The Constab- 
ulary is now one of the 
most popular institu- 
tions in the Philip- 
pines. Men and officers 
alike are carefully 
selected. The men-are proud of their place 
and their uniform, and are respected by their 
fellows in other walks of Philippine life. 

The younger officers are selected from grad- 
uates of colleges and military schools of the 
United States. Before they are sent to the 
Philippines, their characters and their records 
as students are strictly examined. They begin 
as third lieutenants ; their promotion is depend- 
ent upon the reputation they establish in the 
lower grades. There is a Constabulary school 
to which all officers are sent before they are 
assigned to duty. 

In order to gain promotion, officers must 
become familiar with at least one native dia- 
lect. The officers are taught that, although 
they are members of the Constabulary who 
must use restraint and force, when necessary 
to maintain peace, they are also agents of the 
government who must help the people to a 
better understanding of the purposes of the 
central government. And as agents of the gov- 
ernment they must promote harmony between 
the people and their officials, and must encour- 





IN 1902 —AFTER ONE 
YEAR IN THE CON- 
STABULARY. 


patriotic and self - sacrificing work for the | would drive off cattle, and sometimes raid small age commercial intercourse and industry, and 





IFUGAO CONSTABULARY SOLDIERS. 


advancement of a dependent and backward 
people toward peace and civilization. 

The United States acyuired from Spain the 
charge of nearly eight million alien people of 
many different races, tribes, languages, cus- 
toms, and habits of thought; these people 
were scattered throughout numerous islands 
of an archipelago exceeding greatly in total area 
all the New England States. Among them 
were educated men and women, but many 
hundred thousands more were densely igno- 
rant. There were civilized and wild tribes, 
Christian, Mohammedan, and pagan, nearly 
all of which had for centuries been held in 
subjection by the governing power ; even among 
the most civilized many accepted as necessary 
a system of vassalage, or the control of the 
masses by a- few comparatively educated 
principales, or headmen. 


’ THE POWERFUL HEADMEN. 


HESE headmen were all-powerful. They 
controlled the movements, the occupa- 
tions, and the wages of their followers. 

They directed the ignorant masses to make 
war, to defy the law, or to remain at peace 
and obey lawful authority. It was no small 
factor in our Philippine problem that many of 
these headmen were not Filipinos, but mestizos, 
that is, men of mixed blood, part Filipino, and 
part Spanish, or Chinese. 

Again, only a few years before the American 
occupation there had been a Filipino insurrec- 
tion against the Spanish government. When 
the Americans arrived the bitterness of that 
revolt still lingered in the minds of the people, 
and probably did more than everything else 





barrios, or villages. Even within | 
recent years they have been known | 
to attack small Constabulary posts | 
in remote villages when they could | 


catch the Constabulary off their | 


The leaders of the bands seldom 
appeared in a place of danger. | 
They boasted supernatural powers, 
and professed not only that they | 
themselves could not be killed, but | 
that, through charms, or anting- | 
antings, -which they gave to their | 
followers, those who were faithful | 
to them would also be safe from 
death at the hands of their foes. 
By keeping out of danger, the chiefs 
made good the boast of their own 
immunity from death; and when 
occasionally some of their followers 
were killed, they easily convinced 
the superstitious that it was wholly because 
the dead men had lacked faith. 

War, of course, always interferes with the 
social, industrial, and commercial life of a} 
people. That is especially true in the case of | 
insurrection, when guerrilla warfare spreads | 
through a whole country, as it did in the | 
Philippines. The native industries, which | 
were almost wholly agricultural, were seri- | 
ously checked; in some places there came | 
times of actual want; even the simple social 
life of the people was interrupted, and sus- | 
picion supplanted the friendly intereourse that 
had existed in normal times. All that was 
naturally laid to the charge of the conquering 
nation, and aroused much bitterness against 
Americans. 

After the insurrection, Asiatic cholera came 
to the islands; it took a heavy toll of life, and 
even where it did not kill, it frightened and 
scattered the people. Whole villages were 
deserted by their inhabitants, who left the 
dead behind, but spread broadcast the germs 
of the awful disease. And rinderpest, a disease 
no less deadly to animals than cholera is to 
men, came also, and spread with frightful 
rapidity. Soon after the insurrection, the 
work animals, which are the main dependence 
of the Filipino farmer, were dying at the rate 
of 300,000 a year. 

To suppress these diseases, the strictest quar- 
antine rules were necessary. But ignorant 
and superstitious people take unkindly to 
sanitary regulations. The Filipinos disobeyed | 
the rules whenever they could; they regarded | 
the epidemics as a curse cast upon them by the | 
invading Americans. They thought the sani- | 
tary regulations were restrictions designed to | 











everything likely to raise the standards of the 
Philippine people. 

Complaints of overbearing treatment on the 
part of the Constabulary were once not uncom- 
mon; that was not surprising, for inexperi- 
enced officials stationed in remote regions often 
had to be granted much power. But now 
complaints of that kind rarely occur. 

Owing to the Constabulary, ladronism in the 
Philippines is no longer prevalent. One by 
one the old bands have beén dispersed; their 
leaders and the worst offenders have been 
killed, or captured and punished for their 
crimes. Years of persistent effort and coura- 
geous achievement by officers and men of the 
Constabulary have been necessary in order to 
effect this dispersal, but the result has shown 
that the struggle and sacrifices were worth 
while. In all except the wildest parts of the 
islands, life and property are as safe from 
violence as they are in the United States. 


AN END OF TRIBAL WARS. 


ECURING this safety has been only part 
S of the work of this organization. The 
Constabulary has ended the tribal wars 
among the wild peoples of the islands. It 
has brought peace among the pagans and 
Mohammedans, and brought them all under the 
influence of the government. Working with 
the sanitary service, it has helped to eradicate 
cholera and to suppress rinderpest. These 
tasks have demanded self-control and courage. 
In this police service, as elsewhere, the gov- 
ernment has worked upon the various tribes 
by means of members of the tribes themselves. 
The men of the Constabulary are drawn from 
all tribes, but they are detailed generally for 
work among their own people. Thus, the Con- 
stabulary companies stationed among the Tag- 
alogs are recruited ordinarily from the Tagalogs. 
The same thing is true even of wild tribes 
like the Moros; companies of Moro Constabu- 
lary hold in check the wildest people of their 
own fanatical kind; and among the Igorots, 
or head-hunters of Luzon, companies of trained 
Igorot Constabulary have done more perhaps 
than anything else to bring head-hunting into 
disrepute. 

It would be hard indeed to recount any 
part of the history of the Philippines for the 
last few years in which the Constabulary has 
not had a share; it would be wholly impossible 
in any brief account to tell of all the instances 
of strain and struggle, of self-denial and noble 
heroism, in which its members have figured. 
In Samar and Leyte, bands of fanatics grew 
beyond the control of the civil government, 
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and terrorized whole islands, until the army 
had again to be called into the field; but the 
Constabulary still shared in the dangers and 
in the fighting, and equally in the credit and 
honor, for the final suppression of those bands. 

At Mount Dajo, in the island of Sulu, took 
place in March, 1906, perhaps the most des- 
perate struggle known to modern history, and 
one of the most unfortunate but necessary 
events in connection with our occupation of 
the Philippines. In the final assault onthe 
stronghold, the Constabulary stood side by side 
with the troops of the regular forees, and bore 
its part of the loss in dead and wounded. 
Some six hundred fanatical Moros withdrew 
into the erater of an extinct volcano 2,100 feet 
high, from which for many months they sallied 
out to rob and murder among the peaceful 
people of the region. There they finally bar- 
ricaded themselves, and swore to resist until 
the last one of them was killed. And they 
kept their oath. 

It was a terrible but necessary lesson that 
the Americans administered; all the archi- 
pelago, especially the wild Mohammedan part, 
has profited from it ever since. But to teach 
that lesson called for a kind of courage that 
is rare in this world, and that is seldom appre- 
ciated by those who lack the same quality in 
their own hearts; in the desperate charge up 
the sheer heights of Bud Dajo, the brown men 
of the Constabulary showed that courage, as 


. 





blacksmith’s automobile Jimmie said 

little. He was too tired and too much 
worried to talk. The blacksmith gave his 
whole attention to guiding the car through 
the darkness, and Bill Ellis, who was never 
very talkative, was more silent than usual 
that night. 

The Castner place was dark. As ,the 
blacksmith drove up beside the porch, a big 
dog barked savagely. A moment later a 
head appeared at one of the windows up- 
stairs, and a gruff voice asked what was 
wanted. 

‘*Is this Mr. Castner?’’? asked Jimmie. 
‘*Tf it is, won’t you come down a moment? 
I’ve something important to see you about. ’’ 

The man muttered an indistinct reply, 
and closed the window. Soon a light 
appeared downstairs, and the front door 
opened. 

‘*Well?’’? Castner said, gruffly. ‘‘What 
did you get me out of bed at this time of night 
for?’’ 

‘It’s about that seed corn you bought 
from my aunt this afternoon,’’ Jimmie ex- 
plained. ‘‘She made a mistake. That was 
the best corn I had—some I had been saving 
to plant on my best forty.’’ 

‘*Well, I paid a mighty good price for it, 
didn’t I? What more do you want?’’ 

‘*T want the corn back. I wouldn’t have 
sold it for five times the price. ’’ 

‘*Pretty late to back out now, isn’t it???’ 

‘*Didn’t I tell you it was all a mistake?’’ 
Jimmie cried.. ‘‘ You can’t be unfair enough 
to insist on keeping it!’’ 

““I’d be unfair to myself not to keep 
it when I need good seed myself,’’ he said. 

Jimmie was too greatly disappointed and too 
angry to say anything more. ‘‘We might 
as well go,’’ he said, huskily, to the black- 
smith. ‘‘I guess we’ve come for nothing. ’’ 

‘‘What’s your hurry?’’ Castner exclaimed, 
as the blacksmith started to crank the engine. 
‘*How much will you give me for that corn in 
case I should decide to sell it back to you?’’ 

‘*How much do you want?’’ Jimmie asked. 

Castner hesitated. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, slowly, 
‘*it was a long drive over there and back. The 
load was mighty hard on the buggy springs, 
too. How would $10 a bushel strike you?’’ 

‘*Do you mean to say you’d rob the boy of 
$30, just because an innocent old lady made a 
mistake?’’ exclaimed the blacksmith. 

‘*T’m not robbing anyone, ’’ Castner retorted. 
‘*T’m well enough satisfied with my bargain. 
Good night!’? He turned to go into the house. 

**Hold on!’’ Jimmie cried, and ran after him. 
‘*Bring out the corn. I’ll pay you the $10.’’ 

“*T hate to see it go, even at that price,’’ 
Castner said, as he carried the sacks out on 
the porch. ‘‘Some fellows never would have 
given it back, but I don’t like to be hard ona 
young fellow.’’ 

Jimmie handed over the $30 that Castner 
had paid for the corn, and then wrote out a 
check for thirty more. In the meantime the 
blacksmith and Bill Ellis had loaded the corn 
into the back of the automobile. 

There was great relief in Jimmie’s voice as 
he bade Castner good night. ‘‘I feel as if that 
$30 were well spent, ’’ he said, turning to Bill, 
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who was perched on the corn behind. ‘“I/| 


wouldn’t have had the heart to finish out the 
summer if I had lost that seed corn.’’ 


It was nearly eleven o’clock when they drove | 


into the McKeene yard and unloaded the corn. 


they have showed it on many other occasions. 

Life in the Constabulary offers a wide field 
of endeavor, work, and adventure. The need 
may be for the policeman or the soldier, for 
the school-teacher or the politician, for the 
arbitrator or the diplomat—the Constabulary 
must meet every demand. Whether to sup- 
press local disorder, or to go far into the hills 
in search of a band of desperadoes, whether to 
enforce quarantine reguiations against some 
deadly scourge, or to render help in time of 
distress when some earthquake or flood has laid 
waste the country—the Constabulary must be 
ready. And to its credit the Constabulary has 
met all these demands; in an emergency it 
has never been found wanting. 

It is not easy to divide fairly the honor for 
these achievements between the American 
officers and the Filipino officers and men. 
Certainly, without the guidance and support 
of the American officers, the same results could 
not have been achieved, and without them now 
it would be impossible to maintain the same 
high order of service. On the other hand, with- 
out the faithful service and the willing sacrifice 
of the natives, without their great loyalty to 
the American officers, the good results attained 
could never have been reached. 

Nore. In the next issue of The Companion. 
Capt. R. A. Duckworth-Ford, of the Philippine 
Constabulary, will describe the picturesque life of 


the members of the Constabulary, and tell of some 
of their brave and thrilling exploits. 
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‘*T hope he does. He would kill himself in a 
few years if he should stay on the farm.’’ 

“Tt isn’t all like this past week,’’ Mary 
answered. ‘‘Even this wouldn’t have been so 
bad if Jimmie hadn’t been too fussy to let 
Jake help with the planting. ’’ 

‘*Well, I hope the boy gets some big crops 
this year, seeing it’s his last year on the farm. ’’ 

‘*T hope he gets big enough crops so that it 
won’t be his last year on the farm.’’ 

The next week Jimmie started to ‘‘blind 
cultivate’’ the planter tracks with the two-row 
cultivators. Not a weed was in sight yet, but 
the cultivators turned up thousands of long 
white sprouts that would later have caused 
much trouble. The harrowing that followed 
leveled the ground and killed still more of the 
sprouting weeds. 

Two weeks later Jimmie came up from the 
peat forty with a troubled expression on his 
face. In front of the barn he met the preacher, 
who had been out inspecting his forty. 

‘*Tt’s coming fine!’’ the preacher exclaimed, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘Three stalks in every hill, 
and not one missing. It’s as straight as a 
string both ways, too.’? “ 

‘*The cutworms are after mine,’’ Jimmie 
said. ‘‘In a week more there won’t be enough 
corn left to make that forty worth cultivating. 


>| I ought to have known that the old peat bed 


would be full of them. ’’ 
‘*Isn’t there anything you can do?’’ 
‘*Nothing that I know of, except to let them 
eat,’’? Jimmie answered, in a discouraged: tone. 
‘*Usually, there are not enough of them to do 
a great deal of harm, but this year there are 
millions of them down on the peat forty.’’ 
‘*I’m going to find out if something can’t be 
done.’’ The preacher went into the house. 
When he came out a few moments later, his 
face wore a disheartened expression. ‘‘I called 





HE LISTENED TO JIMMIE'S ACCOUNT OF THE SOIL TREATMENT. 


The blacksmith refused to accept any pay for 
his part in the night’s adventure. 

‘*Don’t say anything about pay to me!’’ he 
exclaimed, indignantly. ‘‘Do you want to put 
me in the same class with Castner?’’ 

Jimmie had to use a good deal of will power 
in order to get out of bed at five o’clock the 
next morning; nevertheless, at six o’clock he 
was stretching the planter wire across the peat 
forty. When the preacher came out with the 
other team at half past nine, Jimmie had made 
a good start; he stopped long enough to tell 
the preacher the story of his experience the 
night before. 

‘*Tt’s lucky for you it didn’t delay the plant- 
ing,’’ the preacher said. ‘‘Colonel Edwards 
says that Verne Wilson’s corn is coming up.’’ 

‘That gives it at least a week the start of 
ours,’’ Jimmie said, as he picked up the reins 
and started the team. 

Luckily, the weather continued fair, and by 
the next night the peat forty was planted. 
But it was after dark when Jimmie finally 
drove into the yard. The last field on the 
farm was done. 

‘*That’s the hardest week’s work I ever did 
in my life,’’ he said, wearily, as he climbed 
down from the planter seat. 

The hired men put away the team, and 
Jimmie went into the house. He found a hot 
supper waiting for him. Aunt Jane, who had 
not been told that her sale of seed corn had 
cost Jimmie $30, bustled round and helped 
Mary to get the things on the table. But 
Jimmie was too sleepy to notice what was set 
before him; he ate only a little, and then 
stumbled upstairs to bed. 

‘*No wonder Walter went to town, and no 


| wonder Jimmie wants to go,’’ Aunt Jane said. 





up Mr. Hodgekins; he says to disk up the 
ground and plant it over again. The colonel 
says he doesn’t know what to do, though he 
has heard that sometimes you can poison them. 
Why don’t you call up the professor ?’’ 

**T will,’”’ said Jimmie. 

A few moments later he rushed out of the 
house and started to hitch up the team. ‘‘The 
professor says to soak some bran in Paris green 
water, and to put a little of the mixture beside 
each hill of corn toward night. The cutworms 
come out to eat at night, and he says they will 
eat the poisoned bran instead of the corn.’’ 

By four o’clock Jimmie had enough bran 
prepared to go over the forty acres. He had 
hired a couple of boys from town to help, and 
about half past four he and the preacher and 
the two boys and the two hired men started 
out to distribute the poisoned bran. It was no 
small task to go over the 140,000 or more hills 
of corn, dropping a tablespoonful of the bran by 
each hill. It was dark when they finished and 
went back to the house for the big supper that 
Mary and Aunt Jane had prepared for them. 

‘*T was reading to-day that there are six 
kinds of bugs that attack corn,’’ the preacher 
said, as Aunt Jane helped him to some more 
chicken. ‘‘Let us hope that three or four of 
them, at least, pass us by.’’ 

‘*Many more days like this, with bran cost- 
ing $30 a ton, will be likely to make my 
expense account larger than the selling price 
of the corn,’’ said Jimmie. ‘ 

But a second application was not necessary, 
for the heavy dose of Paris green put a stop 
to the depredations of the cutworms, and the 
peat forty suffered little from them after that. 

All through June the preacher worked away 
industriously at cultivating his forty; the 








churchgoers of the community agreed that !:. 
had never preached better sermons. The 1,- 
jority of the people in the neighborhood w--.« 
now regular attendants at church. Many wie 
attracted to church for the first time by the fanie 
of the preacher’s prize forty; and the sim))e 
earnestness of his sermons was usually enou.:)) 
to bring them to church again. 

After another trip to Maytown early in Jun:. 
Jimmie came home and ordered surface atta: }- 
ments for all his cultivators. He had the cu}- 
tivators set so that they did not stir the sojj 
more than an inch deep, which was just enoug); 
to kill the weeds and leave a little loose soi! 
on top to check evaporation. Shallow cultiys- 
tion was no new thing among the best corn 
growers of the neighborhood, but that was 
carrying it a little further than any of them 
had yet considered practical. Mr. Hodgekins 
heard what Jimmie was doing, and the next 
time he met him asked him about it. 

‘*The professor says the biggest part of the 
available plant food is in the top few inches, 
and that it’s a crime to keep the plant rovts 
out of it,’? Jimmie said. ‘‘He says the bac- 
teria that prepare the plant food for the roots 
work in the warm top soil, and that the yields 
are often reduced by keeping the roots from 
reaching this prepared food. ’’ 

**Don’t talk about bacteria to me!’’ Mr. 
Hodgekins exclaimed. ‘‘I hate the blamed 
things since I had typhoid fever seven years 
ago. I don’t want any of ’em on my place.”’ 

‘* According to the professor, you have them 
whether you want them or not. It would be 
impossible to raise crops without them. ’’ 

‘*Well, you can farm according to the pro- 
fessor if you want to, but I guess even he could 
learn a few things from us old corn growers.’’ 

‘*That’s just what he is doing. He says 
he’s learning as much from the farmers over 

in DeKalb County as they are learning from 

him. But you see he has the benefit of all 
the practical experience he has observed 
and a scientific education besides. ’’ 

Mr. Hodgekins shook his head incredu- 
lously. ‘‘We’ll see what the judges have 
to say when husking time comes. ’’ 

The next Sunday afternoon the black- 
smith drove up in his automobile. ‘I 
thought you might want to see what your 
competitors’ fields look like,’’ he said to 
Jimmie. ‘‘Get Mary and your aunt, and 
we'll visit a few of them. My wife took 
the children to visit her family last week, 
and I’ve got to do something to pass away 
the afternoon. ’’ 

They stopped in town for the preacher, 
and then drove over to the Wilson farm. 
The sight of Verne Wilson’s cornfield had a 
sobering effect on both Jimmie and the 
preacher. Nor did the appearance of Ed 
Cassidy’s or Mr. Hodgekins’s forty make 
them any more cheerful. They visited sev- 
eral other fields, but none were so good as 
those three. 

‘*T don’t care, they aren’t any better than 
ours,’’ Mary maintained, stoutly. 

‘*We were in hopes they wouldn’t be so 
good,’’ Jimmie said. 

‘*Not wishing them any ill luck, of 
eourse,’’ added the preacher. 

‘*You can be encouraged by the fact that 
your forties are looking as well as they 
are,’”’ the blacksmith said. ‘‘It’s too early 
to tell much about the yield. I’ll say one 
thing,’’ he added, as they drove down to 
the peat forty. ‘‘Even if you don’t geta 
prize, that is the best corn I ever saw on the 
McKeene place. ’’ 

‘*T guess that could be said of a good many 
farms round Duketon, ’’ remarked the preacher. 
‘‘The colonel is so much pleased over the 
results of the contest already that he can’t talk 
about anything else.’’ 

Toward the end of June the five judges of 
Colonel Edwards’s corn-growing contest made 
a preliminary visit to all the fields that had 
been entered, in order to measure them and 
make a few notes on their appearance. When 
they came to the peat forty, the judges, who 
were all farmers from other parts of the county, 
stopped in surprise. They were still more 
astonished when Jimmie told them how many 
crops the peat land had raised. 

‘‘That beats anything I ever saw on an old 
peat field!” one of the judges exclaimed. 
‘*What did you do to it?’”’ 

As Jimmie was about to reply, he saw Mary 
running across the meadow; she was frant!- 
cally waving her straw hat. 

‘*'The cows have broken into the preacher’s 
corn!’’ she cried, as soon as she was ner 
enough to make herself heard. 

Deserting the judges, Jimmie ran to the 
prea¢her’s forty. He found that it was nt 
his own cows, but Sam Walker’s, that had 
broken into the corn. They were greedily de- 
vouring the tender leaves and stalks. Jimmie 
had no dog, and alone and on foot he could «o 
little with the hungry cattle. He had alm ist 
reached the limit of his patience, when Sa" 
and his shepherd dog came up; the thr @ 
made short work of getting the cows back into 
their own pasture. 

They left the dog to guard the broken fence, 
and went back to see what damage had been 
done. It was not so great as they had feared, 
although it was bad enough. Three or four 
acres had been badly trampled, and a good 
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«al of the corn had been eaten. Sam felt 
~orse about it, if possible, than Jimmie did. 

‘You must let me pay for this,’’ he said. 
“T know that I can’t make good the damage 
<9 far as the contest is concerned, but I can at 
rast pay for the corn that has been destroyed. ”’ 

Jimmie shook his head. ‘‘You’ll have to 
settle that with the preacher,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
know he won’t take anything, though. It 
is only an accident, and can’t be helped 
now.’” 

As Jimmie had foreseen, the preacher refused 
Sam’s offer. ‘‘It isn’t the money damage that 
counts,’ he said, ‘‘and nothing you could pay 
me would improve my chances to win the 
contest. ’” 

When Sam met one of the deacons that after- 
noon, he gave him $25 to add to the preacher’s 
salary; then he felt considerably easier in his 
conscience. 

By the first of July, Jimmie’s corn was so 
big that it had to be ‘‘laid by.’’ By that time 
there was a noticeable difference in looks be- 
tween the preacher’s forty and the other upland 
fields on the MceKeene farm. The preacher’s 
corn was taller and stockier, and had a greener 
and thriftier look. 

‘*T do believe that bone meal is helping it,’’ 
he said, one afternoon. 

‘*Tt must be that,’’ Jimmie replied. ‘‘There 
is no other difference between that field and 
the others on this part of the farm. ’’ 

“If Mr. Hodgekins could see it now, he 
would have to admit that there may be some- 
thing in a professor’s advice.’’ 

‘‘Don’t boast too much till husking time, ’’ 
Jimmie advised. ‘‘There’s many a slip be- 
tween the field and the corncrib.’’ 

‘Especially when the neighbor’s cows slip 
through the fence,’’ the preacher added. 

It was not the preacher’s forty, however, but 
the peat forty, that was the chief topic of con- 
versation among the old corn growers of the 
neighborhood. They came from miles round 
to look at it. A neighbor half a mile away 
who had planted corn on a similar peat field 
was still cultivating away at his yellow, sickly 
crop, which was not yet more than a few inches 
high. The two fields formed such a marked 
contrast that it was no wonder the corn grow- 
ers were astonished. 

‘You must have put a powerful lot of 
manure on that forty,’’ one of them remarked, 
one day. 

‘Not a load for four years,’’ Jimmie re- 
plied. 

The next day Jimmie had another visitor— 
not a successful corn grower, but an old, shab- 
bily dressed man, with a discouraged look on 
his face. The old man’s eyes filled with tears 
as he looked at the luxuriant corn on the peat 
forty, and listened to Jimmie’s account of the 
soil treatment that had made such a growth 
possible. 

‘*Tf we had had professors to tell us what to 
do when I was a young fellow, I might have 
been a different man,’’ he said, when Jimmie 
had finished. ‘‘As it is, my wife and I have 
worn our lives away trying to get paying crops 
from just such land as that. Now we are old, 
and our children have gone to town and left us. 
I don’t blame them. The farm never did 
anything for them, any more than it did for 
us. And all for the lack of knowing what to 
do!’? 

Jimmie’s face was serious as he watched the 
old man climb slowly into his dilapidated buggy 
and drive away. 

‘*T didn’t realize how much more of a chance 
a young fellow had nowadays, until I heard 
that old man’s story,’’ he said to Bill, while 
they were milking that night. ‘It makes a 
lot of difference to have professors and agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations to turn 
to in case of trouble. ’’ 

At that moment Jake came up. ‘‘Some of 
the fellows down at the store last night were 
talking about getting up a petition to bar you 
from the contest’? he said. ‘‘They say it 
isn’t fair to go and get some professor to tell 
you what to do.’’ 

‘Those are the same fellows who were 
making fun of me last spring for doing what 
the professor told me, aren’t they ?’’ 

‘‘T told them that, but they made such a 
fuss that I had to shut up. They say using 
stuff on the soil as you and the preacher did 
ain’t practical on a large scale. ’’ 

‘There aren’t many bigger cornfields round 
here than mine and the preacher’s,’’ Jimmie 
answered. ‘‘If it turns out to be profitable it 
will have to be practical, and if it isn’t profit- 
able, I shan’t, get any of the prizes; so what 
are they worrying about?’’ 

Jake went out without answering, and 
Jimmie, who was plainly worried by Jake’s 
Story, turned to Bill. ‘‘Have you heard any 
of this talk of barring me?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No,’? Bill replied, ‘‘but then, it isn’t likely 
I should. I don’t hobnob with the boys as 
much as Jake does, though they’re treating me 
more like a man than they did when I first 
«ame to work for you. You don’t realize how 
much you’ve done for me, Jimmie. You are 
the first person who knows my story who has 
treated me like a man since —’”’ 

‘“‘And why shouldn’t they?’’ Jimmie inter- 
Tupted, indignantly. ‘‘As long as you do a 
man’s work and act the part of a man, you’ll 
certainly get treated like one round here.’ 





to me quite friendly,’’ Bill said, smiling. 


‘*They will all be 
your friends in time, Bill,’’ he responded, as 


Jimmie chuckled ; he remembered how near | he helped carry out the brimming pails. 


he had come to quarreling with the blacksmith 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AULING a trap 
full of squid off 
Quonisset Beach 
in a sea that hardly 
allowed the job to be 
undertaken at all was 
men’s work, and, with 
the exception of Bert 
Newton, they were all 


By Geo 






Moses Ketchell— 
**Mode,’’ as the men 
called him. 

‘*Quit yappin’ so 
much,’’ Captain Saun- 
ders said, when Mode 
began his next witti- 
cism, ‘‘and tend to your 
haulin’. You can’t 


. C.Lane 






men who were doing it. Although Bert was | expect a fellow to come out of a soft job ina 


‘big and strong for his age, he was only a boy. 


grocery store and take right hold of this twine 


And now, as he pulled with the others at the | like an old hand.’’ 


net, he was made to realize keenly the handi- 


cap of his youth and lack of experience. 


‘Wal, Bert,’’ said Captain Saunders, ‘‘I 


reckon you’ll have to let Bud 
Lewis take hold there. Jest 
step along to the middle, if ye 
can without fallin’ overboard, 
and change places with him.’’ 

Shaking the icy water from 
his numbed and bleeding hands, 
—it was early in April and the 
water was still frigid,—Bert 
made his way awkwardly from 
bow to midships of the swaying 
seine boat. He took hold of the 
net again, and tried his best to 
do his share of the hauling; but 
the tarred twine cut his soft 
fingers, and it was little short of 
torture for him as he grasped 
each fresh handful of the strain- 
ing net and pulled away with 
the others. 

A crew of thirty-six men was 
busy at the work, for it was no 
small undertaking to haul and 
empty a trap like this one, which 
belonged to the Mangansett Fish- 
eries Company. It was a huge, 
box-shaped structure, with side 
walls of heavy twine, each of . 
which was 250 feet long and 108 
feet deep ; the floor, also of stout 
twine, covered 30,000 square feet 
of sea bottom, and the closed 
outer end was 120 feet wide and 
108 feet deep. The sides and 
end of the trap were supported 
by a three-inch Manila cable that 
carried great corks every few 
feet, and that was further buoyed 
up by large, water-tight barrels 
that floated, three on each side of 
the trap. In order that the trap 
might hold its shape, the barrels 
were kept in place by ropes attached to heavy 
anchors, which securely moored the entire net. 

From the shore to the mouth of the trap ran 
the leader—a wall of twine 1,300 feet long that 
reached from the surface to the sea bottom, 
where it was weighted with chains. The fish, 
in trying to avoid this obstruction on their 
coastwise journey to the spawning and feeding 
grounds, were led into the trap offshore. The 
entrance was a lane of netting that tapered to 
an opening in the first section, or ‘‘kitchen’’ 
of the trap; from the kitchen another opening 
six feet wide led into the trap head, or ‘‘par- 
lor.’? It was really almost as easy to get out 
of the trap as it was to get into it; but mack- 
erel and striped bass are almost the only fish 
that are clever enough to find their way out. 

The men were working at the head of the 
trap. Two seine boats were on each side, and 
two were at the entrance from the kitchen 
into the parlor. The six men in each boat 
were hauling on the walls of twine over gun- 
wales that were downi to the water edge in the 
surging seas. The men would pull until they 
had raised the bottom of the trap to the sur- 
face, and the fish were crowded at the outer 
end, whence they could be dumped into an 
immense twine pocket and floated out to the 
fishing steamer that lay a few rods away. 

The work was especially hard this time, 
because squid by the hundred thousand had 
poured into the trap since the last hauling, 
and now lay, with the exception of a few that 
swam about near the surface, an almost dead 
weight in the bottom of the net. 

‘*Ain’t gettin’ your hands wet, be you, 
Bertie?’’ Moses Ketchell shouted, from the 
other side of the trap. 

‘* Aw, don’t be harsh on him, Mode!’’ called 
the man next to Bert. ‘‘He’s only a bit 
soft, that’sall. He’ll work out all right before 
the season’s over.’’ 

“Tf he ever lasts that long, I s’pose he 
might. ’’ 

The taunt hurt, because it was pretty near 
the truth. Bert himself wondered how he 
could ever manage to work through the season. 
He realized now that, big as he was, his muscles 
were flabby, and he was painfully reminded 
that his hands were not toughened to work of 
this sort. The men teased him about his soft- 
ness; they did not think of making allowances 
for anyone so big as he. 

The most persistent of his tormentors was 
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Bert was sincerely grateful for the captain’s 
good intentions, although he realized very well 
that they were not helping his case at all. 


AND HURLED HIM, SPRAWLING, OVERBOARD. 


The boats rode heavily in the swinging seas; 
for a while the trap with its hundreds of 
barrels of squid took the entire attention of 
the men. Bert pulled away with the others. 

‘*T’ll be mighty glad when this run of squid’s 
over, and we begin to get — Whee! Steady 
there !’”’ 

A sudden commotion in the trap interrupted 
the captain; the next moment the slat-shaped 
tail of a shark, lashing the water furiously, 
came into sight. . 

‘*Tt’s a thrasher, and pretty much alive, 
too!’’ cried the captain. 

For an instant the big ‘‘thrasher’’ seemed 
to hesitate; then, turning quickly, it headed 
straight for Mode Ketchell’s seine boat. When 
it was within a few feet of the gunwale, it 
veered suddenly, and its tail, fully eight feet 
long, raked the bow with a quick stroke. Mode 
was leaning over the net; the thrashing tail 
struck him over the back and shoulders, and 
hurled him, sprawling, overboard. 

**Let go, and get your boat in there, quick !’’ 
shouted Captain Saunders to the men who 
had been working with Ketchell. 

In a moment Mode came to the surface; but 
the tide had carried him several yards from 
his boat. 

‘*Arm’s broke, I guess!’’ he groaned, and 
with his left hand tried vainly to grasp the 
line that had fallen a foot or two from him. 

One of the men quickly hauled the line back, 
but before he could throw it again, Mode went 
down. 

The big shark had come to the surface again, 
and was circling the trap in a frenzy of rage. 

**Mode can’t do much swimmin’ with that 
broken arm,’’ said Captain Saunders, anx- 
iously. ‘‘Time like this I always wish I had 
learned to swim myself. ’’ 

The captain seemed to be speaking to no one 
in particular; but the thought flashed instantly 
through Bert’s mind that here was work for 
some one who could swim. There was not a 
moment for delay. The men in Ketchell’s 
boat were still trying to free their gunwales 
from the net, but Bert knew that they could 
not head up and cross over into the trap in time. 

A silence, broken only by the swish and 
chop of the seas against the seine boats, had 
followed Captain Saunders’s last remark. 
Then came a loud splash; Bert had plunged 
into the trap. 

He struck out powerfully toward the spot 
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‘*Even the blacksmith is getting so he speaks | over this same matter. 


| where Mode had gone under; but suddenly, 
| before he had covered half the distance, the 
| water became alive with squid and other fish 
| that had been stirred up from below.by the 
| thrasher. At every stroke Bert struck them 
| with his legs and arms. Swimming became 
| almost impossible, and a feeling of horror swept 
over him. The water was thick with the fish. 

‘* Look out, Bert! To your right!’’ shouted 
Captain Saunders. 

Bert turned, and saw that Mode had come 
to the surface and was struggling feebly to 
keep his head above water. The boy kicked 
frantically with both feet and reached ahead 
with all his strength. With something of the 
ferocity of the thrasher itself, Bert’s arms and 
legs churned the water as he ploughed a path 
through the limp, slimy bodies of the squid. 
It seemed almost as if he were wading through 
the stuff. 

The next instant, when he was only a few 
feet from Mode, he felt a sudden rush directly 
beneath him. Something struck him a fierce 
blow on the right leg, and dragged him beneath 
the surface. It was the thrasher. 
For the moment Bert had for- 
gotten its existence. 

In a few seconds he was again 
at the surface; Mode was no- 
where in sight. 

‘*Where is he?’’ he shouted. 

‘*Right there, ahead of you, he 
went down.’’ 

Bert had tried once, and he 
could try once more. He 
ploughed his way beneath the 
surface. To those who watched 
from the boats, the boy had not 
seemed to hesitate an instant. 
Under water he encountered a 
fresh difficulty. The water was 
not only thick with squid, but it 
was clouded as black as night 
with the inky fluid they gave 
out; he could not see, and had 
to feel his way blindly along. 
Still he fought and kicked, in 
his effort to get down; he was 
thankful, at least, that the blow 
from the thrasher’s tail had not 
broken his leg. 

The men in the boats had 
stopped hauling; not a word was 
spoken. 

Stroke after stroke, Bert 
worked himself gradually down- 
ward through the inky water. 
Twice he felt the flabby swish 
of a squid as it brushed against 
his face; but he resolutely held 
to his purpose. To gain the 
surface would have been easy 
compared with this struggle to 
force his way downward through 
a surging mass of fish; it seemed 
so utterly useless—going at it 
blindly—that he was on the point of giving 
up. But Mode was there, perhaps only an 
arm’s length farther. Bert gritted his teeth, 
and kept at it doggedly. 

He knew that he was almost exhausted; 
summoning his strength, he put all his power 
into one last stroke. His hand struck some- 
thing that did not yield; the next instant he 
clutched Mode’s thick sweater. 

Now came the test. With the heavy burden 
gripped in his left hand, he swam upward 
furiously. The thought flashed through his 
brain that this bitter struggle might be for 
nothing. The form he clutched lagged down- 
ward, inert. However, Bert battled desper- 
ately to accomplish what he had undertaken. 

Finally he came to the surface. With a 
gasp of relief, he gulped the sweet air. Dazed 
though he was from his inky immersion, he 
quickly shifted his grip until he held Mode’s 
head above the water. 

Suddenly he heard the voice of the captain 
roaring, ‘‘ The thrasher, Bertie! Right at you!’’ 

The infuriated shark had risen once more 
to the surface, and was rushing blindly through 
the inky water toward the twomen. By this 
time the seine boat had come into the trap, 
but it was still too far away to give any help. 

Bert quickly realized his danger; kicking 
out with all his strength, he churned the 
inky water to a froth. The thought that he 
was to fail now was maddening. The thrasher 
came on unswervingly; and all Bert could do 
was to splash. 

He was beginning to cringe from the ex- 
pected blow, when the shark veered suddenly 
to the right, and its swinging tail disappeared 
beneath the surface. Bert’s furious splashing 
had had its effect. The next moment the boy 
was dragged with his burden into the boat; 
he was completely exhausted. 

A few minutes later Mode groaned; that 
sound, which assured Bert that his efforts had 
not been in vain, was more welcome to the 
boy than all the cheering of the crew. Mode’s 
arm was broken just below the shoulder, and 
he had fainted from the pain and his efforts to 
keep at the surface of the water. 

The thrasher exhausted itself finally, and, 
half an hour later, was taken out dead together 
with seven hundred barrels of squid. 

In a remarkably short time after this event, 
Bert became hardened to the job, and was 











doing a man’s work along with the rest. 
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AN OUTDOOR SCHOLAR. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE danger of standing up so straight that 
you will fall over backward is greatly 
exaggerated. 


OU may have heard of a farmer who ‘‘quit’’ 
his job, but did you ever hear of a farmer 
whose job ‘‘quit’’ him? 
HE best advertisement of the San Francisco 
world’s fair that has yet appeared is the 
news that 250 hotel keepers of the city have 
voted not to raise rates. 
[8 some recent manceuvres in California, two 
scouts in aeroplanes learned more about the 
number and position of the ‘‘hostile’’ army in 
one hour than the cavalry did in two days. 


& er writer has aptly described a 
kind of political oratory, of which we all 
have heard something, as ‘‘the rolling periods 
that advance nothing except those who utter 
them. ’’ 


T is an excellent plan for every young man 
to pay attention to his clothes. But let him 
always bear in mind that the creases he puts 
in his gray matter are a great deal more impor- 
tant than those he puts in his trousers. 
ASRICULTURAL note: Germany provides 
ninety per cent. of the sustenance of its 
65,000,000 people from land less in area than 
Texas. With 92,000,000 people, and rather 
more land than there is in Texas, the United 
States barely succeeds in doing better. 


HE wholesome apple has received another 

compliment. Dr. Sim Wallace, dental 
surgeon of the London Hospital, says that 
few things are as good for the teeth as eating 
an apple after a meal; the fruit leaves the 
mouth delightfully fresh and physiologically 
clean. 


fe many persons, football has never seemed 
an agent of civilization; but the severest 
critic of the game will be glad to hear that it 
seems to be diverting the Spaniard from his 
national pastime, the bull fight. More than 
one bull fight in northern Spain has been left 
without spectators because a football match 
was going on in the neighborhood. 
WEALTHY Englishman and his wife 
recently landed in New York. The lady 
wore an aigrette in her hat, which, in accord- 
ance with the law, the customs officers confis- 
cated. To relieve his feelings, the indignant 
husband thereupon hurried to his New York 
bankers and sent a draft for $1,000 to Gen. 
Victoriano Huerta! 
ps TERAOR, New Jersey, has just been 
compelled by the courts to pay heavy cash 
indemnities to numerous property owners for 
so polluting with its sewage the river bordering 
their land as to make the water a nuisance to 
them. The precedent thus set is likely to be 
followed in other places, and if it is, will 
thoroughly reform the manner of disposing of 
waste matter. 


ONGRATULATIONS to the girls of the 

graduating class of the Lynn classical high 
school! They have unanimously agreed to 
wear graduation dresses that shall be all alike, 
and that shall not cost more than $1.25 each. A 
committee of the class will ask the local dry- 
goods dealers for bids on 360 yards of batiste. 
The price is expected to be about nineteen 
cents a yard. Since each dress will take six 
yards, the amount that can be spent for trim- 
ming will be only eleven cents. Nevertheless, 
we venture to think that there will be no more 
sensibly or becomingly dressed girls in the 
country. 


ge than forty thousand Americans live 
in London. That, at least, is the figure | to 
given by those who are furthering the move- | 
ment to build an American church in London; 
an undenominational or union church, such | 
as there is in Paris, Rome, Berlin, and other | 
European centres, where the number of Amer- | 
icans is smaller. The plan calls for a beautiful 


church, with a seating capacity of three thou- 
sand, and a parish house that will become a 
social centre for resident or visiting Americans. 
The cost will be at least $1,000,000 —and 
perhaps much more. 


*® © 


THE VALUATION OF THE 
RAILWAYS, 


AST February the task of making a valua- 
eB tion of every railway in the United 
States was begun simultaneously in five 
different parts of the country. It will take 
at least six years, and will cost $12,000,- 
000. The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
carrying on the enterprise in accordance with 
an act of Congress signed in March, 1913. Mr. 
Charles A. Prouty, for a long time a member 
of the commission, has charge of the work. 

The first part of the gigantic task is to 
verify the maps and inventories that each 
railway is required to furnish. In making 
the verification, surveyors will inspect every 
mile of the road. It is that part of the work 
to which, strictly speaking, the term ‘‘physical 
valuation’’ applies. It is mainly an engineer- 
ing task, expensive and slow, but compara- 
tively simple. From the information thus 
acquired it should be possible to tell how 
much it would cost to reproduce the property, 
and in what state of efficiency the road is 
being kept up. 

But before the value of any one of these 
properties for use as a railway can be deter- 
mined, the commission must decide some very 
difficult questions. For example, if a railway 
company made a mistake in determining its 
line, is the cost of rectifying the mistake 
to be counted an unavoidable ‘‘development 
expense,’’ or as a loss that the owners of the 
property should stand? Again, the Northern 
Pacific acquired for nothing its right of way 
through the city of Spokane—a right of way 
that it now declares is worth $5,000,000. Shall 
this ‘‘unearned increment’’ be counted as a 
part of the value of the road, or not? 

There exists in some quarters a feeling that 
the railways are charging the public too much 
for the service they render. Where expenses 
are wastefully large, or where there is over- 
capitalization, rates are of course unfairly 
high. Because cases of both kinds are known, 
many people fear that others exist that are 
unknown. On the other hand, it is a fact that 
certain roads have improved their property 
out of earnings, without any corresponding 
increase in their capital accounts, so that their 
actual value is greater than their total issues 
of stock and bonds. The case of such rail- 
ways, when they ask permission to increase 
their rates, is obviously quite different am 
that of other roads. 

It is the uncertainty arising from this state 
of things that has led to the establishment of 
the Division of Valuation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. As often happens 
in cases in which there is much mutual dis- 
trust and recrimination, the best course is to 
fix a standard of judgment and to ascertain 
the actual facts, for that not only leads to 
intelligent action, but also creates an atmos- 
phere in which both parties to the dispute are 
willing to work together for the common good. 
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THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 


MERICAN newspapers have said little 
about the French interests that have 
suffered from the strife in Mexico. They 

have printed much about American and much 
about English interests, but have left the 
public to assume that the death of Maximilian, 
almost half a century ago, marked the end of 
French concern over -Mexican affairs. An 
appeal that the French residents of Mexico 
recently made to the powers of Europe shows 
how mistaken such an assumption is. 

The framers of the appeal assert that the 
French have more than $1,000, 000,000 invested 
| in Mexico—an amount larger than that com- 
|monly credited to American or to English 
investors. They point to the Dos Estrellas 
and El Boleo mines, the textile manufactures 
at Orizaba, the tobacco factories in the City 
of Mexico, the French shops in all the large 
centres, and the banks, railways, plantations, 
and other enterprises into which the French 
have put their capital. They estimate the 
number of French people in Mexico at four 
thousand. That places them next in number 

to the Americans and the Spaniards, and 

ahead of the English and the Germans. 

They complain that ‘‘the United States sys- 
tematically ignores the share that France has 
| had in the development of Mexico’’; and that 
| the great American error in dealing with 





‘Mexico is in treating it as a ‘‘Latin republic’”’ 





instead of as ‘‘an empire of Indians’’ who 
have no real conception what self-government 
means. As a matter of fact, two-fifths of the 
population of Mexico is pure Indian, and 
four-fifths has more or less Indian blood. 

This appeal of the French in Mexico may 
be tainted with exaggeration, but that is easy 
to understand, and, in the circumstances, easy 
to pardon. It does bring out the complex 
nature of the Mexican problem, and shows 
this country that in trying to solve that problem 
it has taken on duties toward the whole civi- 
lized -world. 

* © 


THE BAD TASTE EXHIBITION. 

N April 20th, the widely advertised Ex- 

O hibition of Bad Taste was opened in 

New York City. Theartists with whom 

the ingenious idea originated gave their studios 

for the display, and were active in collecting 

material for it. The appeal that they sent far 
and wide ran somewhat like this: 

‘*Don’t you know of some attic in which lies 
mouldering a collection of cast-off furniture, 
family portraits, and vases, belonging to the 
period when ball fringes, plush picture frames, 
and wax flowers satisfied the demands of the 
esthetic desire? . . . No horror of household 
adornment can be so heartbreaking in color 
and form as not to be welcomed gladly.’’ 

Every article submitted was passed upon by 
a jury. Most of the contributions came from 
New York and New England, although per- 
sons living as far away as Indiana heard of 
the exhibition and sent offerings. Painted sea 
shells, hair wreaths, imitation banjos bedecked 
with ribbons, a snow shovel bearing a summer 
landscape on its blade, a huge gilded spool 
studded with hooks, wax flower groups, bead 
work, picture frames made of pine cones, stuffed 
birds under glass, crocheted multicolored mats 
—these are only a few of the quaint or obsolete 
objects on which the modern New Yorker has 
been resting his curious gaze. Prizes were 
awarded for the worst specimens; a room was 
fitted up in what the jury conceived to be the 
worst possible taste—a monstrous example of 
what no room should ever be. 

Of course such an exhibition, although avow- 
edly humorous in intent, has both antiquarian 
and educational value. Yet there is pathos 
in it, too. To the fashioning of many of the 
little ornaments that were displayed much 
loving care was given; they were tokens of 
affection, skill, and industry; they were treas- 
ured for themselves and for the sentiment 
that clung to them. They strike people now 
as amusing—and it is sad that they should be 
thus exposed to the laughter of Broadway. 
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OUR SYSTEM OF CRIMINAL LAW. 


O criminal case in recent times has excited 
N wider interest throughout the country 

than that of the four ‘‘gunmen’’ who 
paid the penalty of their crime last month. 
The murder of which they were guilty drew 
attention to the organized gangs of ruffians in 
New York City, and is closely related to the 
allegations of police ‘‘graft’’ and police pro- 
tection of lawbreakers—matters that are to have 
a second testing in court. And, as in every 
murder case, the question of capital punish- 
ment of course was raised. 

But aside from the dramatic aspects of the 
case, the important lesson of the affair is that 
it illustrates how uncertain is justice in this 
country. If, in this case, justice was done at 
last, it is nevertheless true that we sigh with 
relief because it was not defeated—a fact that 
in itself condemns the whole system, for no 
good system leaves much doubt as to the out- 
come, 

Our legislators have a duty to perform that 
they have no right to shirk. Many of them 
are lawyers who pass their lives in courts 
where the rules of procedure give guilty men 
a choice of loopholes by which they can escape 
punishment; and some of the lawyers make 
a living by saving scoundrels from the punish- 
ment they deserve. The great body of them 
are high-minded and honorable, but they 
ought not to remain passive in the face of the 
conditions that hedge the administration of 
justice to-day. 

There should be some way of enabling wit- 
nesses to keep their oath to tell the whole 
truth, and of overruling the objection sure to 
be made whenever one of them is about to tell 
something that would fasten guilt on the pris- 





oner. The classic conception of Justice is a 
blindfolded goddess, but our deity seems rather | 
to be one of those of whom it is said, ‘‘There | 
are none so blind as those who will not see. ’’ 
In a great majority of cases, the truth probably 


does come out, in spite of the obstructi: - 
rules of evidence; but then come innumerat 
stays, appeals, retrials, and perhaps a co) 
mutation of sentence, or a pardon. Taken 
in all, our administration of criminal law 
a scandal. The lawyers should give us 
radical reform. What could be a grimm 
satire upon the whole system than the poi: 
that two of the ‘‘gunmen’’ made, when, wit 
out asserting their innocence, they demand: 
that they be set at liberty because they did 1) 
agree that the evidence brought against the 
in the trial was sufficient to convict them? 
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ROOF SCHOOLS AND ‘‘ WALD- 
SCHULEN.”’ 


N 1904, the city of Charlottenburg, ne: 
Berlin, solved the problem how to treat th» 
children who are ‘‘feeble in body, but no: 

feeble in mind’’—the weak, undernourish- 
children who come from poor homes, who are 
recovering from severe illnesses, or who are 
suffering from diseases of the heart or tlhe 
lungs. 

Instead of letting such children forego their 
schooling, Charlottenburg took them to the 
pine slopes of the Grunewald near the city, 
and there built them a school suited to their 
needs. For classrooms it provided shelters 
open at the sides. Thither it carried the 
children, who came early and went home late, 
after spending the long day under the pine 
trees in studying and reciting, in eating and 
sleeping. 

The Waldschule, or Forest School, suc- 
ceeded. So well, indeed, did the children 
study, so much did they improve in health, 
that other cities in other countries established 
similar schools. 

Our overgrown American cities have no 
romantic forests at their gates that can serve 
as schoolhouses, but American ingenuity has 
found a substitute in the roof top. In Chicago, 
for example, the board of education has estab- 
lished open-window rooms for anemic children, 
and for those who are nervous, listless, tired, 
troublesome, or irregular; and for the children 
whose condition is more serious,—those with 
incipient tuberculosis or tubereular glands, —it 
maintains open-air roof schools. 

At first the proposal for an all-the-year-round 
out-of-doors roof school was considered radical 
and ‘‘faddy’’; and many were incredulous 
that such schools could survive a Chicago 
winter. But there they.are—eighteen schools 
with five hundred children. Not only in 
Chicago, but in scores of other cities open-air 
schools are growing in numbers and awakening 
an ever-increasing enthusiasm. Like the forest 
schools of the Old World, the roof schools of 
the New have proved that sunlight and fresh 
air, rest and good food are powerful aids both 
to body and to brain. For whether taught in 
a forest or on a roof, the pupils have shown 
a mental improvement as remarkable as their 
physical growth. Children who were several 
grades behind their mates have done the work 
of two terms in one. 

Open-air schools are practicable in every 
town and city, large or small, north or south, 
east or west. They are, of course, more ex- 
pensive than ordinary schools, but they are 
less expensive than ordinary schools plus hos- 
pitals, tuberculosis sanitariums and funerals. 

The needed equipment is simple. For the 
school itself, a shelter tent or shed, and reclin- 
ing chairs; for the children to wear in cold 
weather, blankets, Eskimo suits with felt 
boots, and mittens. The children should also 
have tooth brushes, and, if possible, shower 
baths; for if the good effects of the school are 
to be lasting, the children must learn to keep 
their bodies in a condition to resist disease. 

There are few American communities in 
which there is not a woman’s club, a charita- 
ble association, a hospital board or a tubercu- 
losis committee that would help to supply the 
children’s needs. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


FIRELESS LOCOMOTIVE.—For ship- 

ping freight cars to different parts of th: 
works, the National Cash Register Compai:) 
of Dayton; Ohio, has what is said to be th 
only fireless locomotive engine in the Unite 
States. The engine has a large tubeless boil«* 
tank, thirteen feet long and six feet in diame- 
ter. The tank is filled about half full of water, 
and steam at a pressure of 150 pounds is injected 
into it from the stationary boiler plant. The 
steam raises the pressure in the engine to 1% 
pounds in about fifteen minutes, and some of 
it is condensed, so that the boiler is about 
three-quarters full of water when ready for 
work. When charged with steam, the locome- 


| tive will run for from two to three hours, 
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.-cording to the number and the weight of the 
_ars it has to shift. As nothing passes up the 
ack except exhaust steam, the engine can 
fely be used in the timber yard, and in and 
ir buildings filled with inflammable material. 
se cost of running it is small: 
& 


“"“HE JAPANESE FARMER.—Japanese 
i farmers are the most industrious farmers 

the world. According to Prof. W. Gow- 
ivnd, former director of the Japanese Imperial 
‘int, whole families work in the fields almost 
ontinuously from sunrise to sundown. As a 
result of such industry, an acre of ground in 
Japan yields more produce than an acre of 
«round in any other part of the world. Every 





part of the Osaka Plain gives two crops a year, 
with rice as the principal crop. The two 
crops are usually barley and rice, rape and 
rice, or barley and cotton. Another authority 
says that in Japan one square mile of culti- 
vated land provides 20,000 persons with all 
their food. In a lecture before the Royal 
Geographical Society, Miss Ellen C. Semple 
said that the two marked characteristics of 
Japanese agriculture are, first, the small area 
of arable land, which gives no opportunity 
for letting fields lie fallow; and second, the 
predominance of rice. Partly because of the 
climate and topography, and partly because of 
the conservatism of the national palate, there 
is very little rotation of crops. 
& - 

HE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH.—Mr. 

Grove K. Gilbert has written, and the 
United States Geological Survey has published, 
a paper entitled ‘‘Interpretation of Anomalies 
of Gravity,’? from which The Companion 
takes the following passage: ‘‘The inner earth 
is the inalienable playground of the imagina- 
tion. Once it contained the forges of black- 
smith gods; or it was the birthplace of our 
race, or the home or prison of disembodied 
spirits. Later, Symmes hollowed from it a 
vast habitable empire, concave like the world 
of Koresh. Science now claims exclusive title, 
but holds it chiefly for speculative purposes ; 
and the freedom of speculation practically 
recognizes but two limitations: The inner earth 
is dense, and it is rigid. As to all other prop- 
erties, opinion is untrammeled. It is my own 
view that the inner part of the nucleus is not 
merely hot, but very hot. If the law of com- 
pression by pressure and the law of expansion 
by heat, as we know them at the surface, apply 
equally to the nucleus, then the mean tempera- 
ture of the earth must be enormous in order 
to afford a mean density so low as 5.6. An 
enormous temperature implies an enormous 
store of heat. ’” 


oS? Se & 
CURRENT: EVENTS 


OME RULE AND ULSTER.—A sensa- 

tion was caused on April 24th, when the 
Ulster Volunteers, in violation of the law that 
prevents the importation of arms into Ulster, 
succeeded in landing 40,000 rifles and 500,000 
cartridges at different points in the province. 
Premier Asquith referred to the act in Parlia- 
ment asa ‘‘grave and unprecedented outrage. ’’ 
April 28th, the Nationalists of Ulster also suc- 
ceeded in landing a cargo of arms. 


& 

HE FRENCH ELECTIONS.—The elec- 

tion of members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, held on April 26th, was not decisive. As 
the French law requires a majority vote to elect, 
supplementary elections 
must be held on May 10th, 
for seats of 251 members. 
Of the seats filled at the 
lirst election, the Radicals, 
vho control the present 
winistry, are saic to have 
‘ost ten, but gained six. 
The sensational murder of 
Monsieur Calmette by 
‘ladame Caillaux, wife of 
the former minister of 
unance, does not appear to 
have had a great effect on the balloting. Mon- 
steur Caillaux himself was reélected a Deputy 
‘vom the department of the Sarthe. 
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[HE COLORADO STRIKE.— Further 





JOSEPH CAILLAUX 


news from the coal region round Trinidad, | 


Colorado, emphasizes the gravity of the situa- 
tion there. Following the clash reported last 
week between the strikers and company men 
and militia, in which women and children, as 
well as men, were killed, the striking miners 
marched from Delagua to Rouse, setting fire 
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to a number of mines and mine buildings, and 
besieging Rouse, where two hundred armed 
company men were intrenched. It was an- 
nounced on April 24th that a truce had been 
arranged between the hostile factions; but two 
days later word came that another mine had 
been dynamited and seven men killed near 
Cafion City. Governor Ammons, on April 
26th, declared that the Colorado militia were 
unable to restore order, and an appeal was 
made to the President to send Federal troops 
to the mining district. On April 27th, the 
President asked the Rockefellers, who control 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, to con- 
sult with Congressman Foster, chairman of 
the House committee on mines and mining, 
with regard to arbitration. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., saw Mr. Foster, but declined 
to consider arbitration of the matter. The next 
day the President proclaimed Federal control 
over the situation, and ordered troops from the 
Fifth and Twelfth Cavalry to Trinidad and 
Cafion City. More fighting between strikers 
and armed guards, with considerable loss of life, 
was reported on April 29th. 
& 


ANAL TOLLS REPEAL.— Hearings 
continue before the Senate committee on 


-interoceanic canals, and both sides of the ques- 


tion have been presented by the public men, 
lawyers and business men who have appeared. 
Among those who favor repealing the exemp- 
tion of American coastwise shipping from canal 
tolls was~Colonel Goethals, Governor of the 
Canal Zone. ° 


AA EXi70.~Ce April 23d, President Wilson 
replied to General Carranza’s request that 
the United States forces evacuate Vera Cruz 
that that step could not be taken until it was 
clear that the government of Huerta was pre- 
pared to respect fully the rights and dignity of 
the United States. At.the same time, further 
exportation of arms into Mexico was forbidden. 
On April 23d, General Villa arrived at Juarez, 
and at once declared that he had the utmost 
confidence in the justice and good intentions of 
the United States, and that he should not per- 
mit his army to be drawn into hostility to the 
Americans or into support of Huerta. On April 
28th, he met General Carranza at Chihuahua, 
and convinced him that the Constitutionalists 
ought not to offer opposition to the United 
States.——On April 23d, General Huerta gave 
Mr. Nelson O’Shaughnessy, the American 
copy't, Harnisaewna chargé d’ affaires at Mex- 
ico, his passports, and at 
the request of Sefior 
Algara, the Mexican 
chargé at Washington, 
our government gave him 
his passports also.—On 
a April 24th, it was an- 
r 4 nounced that Monterey 
had fallen into the hands 
of the Constitutionalists, 
and that fighting between 
NELSON o'sHaUGHNEssy Federals and insurgents 
had begun again at Tampico.—Meanwhile, 
several American marines were killed or 
wounded by the fire of Mexicans concealed in 
the houses of Vera Cruz, and it became neces- 
sary on April 26th to declare martial law, and 
search the houses of the city for arms and 
ammunition. The Fifth Brigade of the First 
Division of the army received orders on April 
23d to proceed to Vera Cruz, and the next day it 
embarked at Galveston, under command of Gen- 
eral Funston. The garrisons at border points 
were ordered strengthened; and at Laredo 
there was fighting between United States troops 
and Mexicans, who were trying to destroy the 
international bridge at that point. Several 
Mexicans were killed. ——Much uneasiness was 
felt concerning the fate of American refugees in 
or near Mexico City, and it was reported on 
April 24th that twenty, including several 
women and children, had been taken from a 
train en route to Vera Cruz, and were in danger 
of execution. On April 27th, General Huerta 
ordered the release of the refugees, and twenty- 
five of them reached Vera Cruz that day.—— 
On April 25th, the representatives at Washing- 
ton of Brazil, Chile and Argentina offered to 
President Wilson the services of their govern- 
ments in an attempt to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of the difficulties between the United 
States and Mexico. The President at once 
accepted the good offices of the three republics ; 
on April 27th General Huerta, and on April 
29th General Carranza, also accepted them. 


oa) 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—Arguments before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the request of the 
Eastern railways for a five per cent. advance 
in freight rates, began on April 27th. The 
briefs of the railway counsel declared that 
government ownership was the only alternative 
for such an advance. Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 
special counsel for the commission, opposes the 
increase, on the ground that a proper conserva- 
tion of the revenues of the roads would give a 
sufficient income. a 





ECENT DEATH.—At Philadelphia, 

April 26th, George F. Baer, president of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Coal and 
Iron Companies, aged seventy-one. 























































“Our appetite 
For this delight 
Is never known to fail. 
We must be there 
To get our share 

_And so we come by rail.” 





They’re always 
ready for it! 
And it always does them good. 


Not only the youngsters, but the 
older folks, the whole family in fact, 
find both pleasure and satisfying 


nourishment in 


SOUP 


You can prepare it in many different 
ways so that it offers a constant tempt- 
ing variety. 

Try it today as a bisque or 
cream-of-tomato. The label 
tells how. It is perfectly 
simple and easy, only takes 
about three minutes. You'll 
say it’s the finest tomato bisque 
that ever was, and it makes the 
whole dinner taste better too. 


Your money back if 
not satisfied. 


21 kinds —10c a can 
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FEWISDOMof BABES 
®yAntoinetteD*CourseyPatterson 


OW, when a child, I felt the dawn’s young 
glory! 
Was it not young with me? Its tender glow 
Seemed a pearl casket, holding God’s own story, 
Which even my child-soul might read and know. 


A woman now, the searching noon above me 
Shows me a world, material and gray: 
What could life mean, if there were none to love 
me, 
No human hands outstretched along the way! 
Perhaps, when age comes, and the shadows 
lengthen,— . 
The sunset’s glory rivals that of morn,— 
The spirit world again its hold may strengthen, 
The older, truer wisdom be reborn. 
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THE CHURCH HABIT. 


= O,’’ said Mrs. Jenkins, ‘‘the 

children do not get to 

; church very often. They 

go to their Sunday school, and I 
think that’s enough. ’’ 

Doctor Brown did not seem to 
be convinced, so she continued: 
“Of. course I should like them all to come 
with me to the church service, but they are 
not much interested, and I do not insist.’’ 

‘*You insist on their going to day school, 
whether or not they are interested, I sup- 

?”? the minister asked. 

‘*Why, certainly !’’ Mrs. Jenkins answered, 
with some indignation. 

‘*But why should you leave. this other 
matter, which seems to me of at least equal 
importance, to their caprice?’’ 

‘*It isn’t wholly a matter of caprice,’’ Mrs. 
Jenkins returned, with some spirit. ‘‘I think 
it is too much to ask little children to sit 
through that long morning service. ’’ 

‘* That ‘long morning service’ averages about 
an hour and a half,’’ answered the clergyman. 
“The same children sit through two sessions 
at school every day, each session longer than 
that. You and JI, in our youth, sat through 
much longer services every Sunday, and our 
nervous systems compared rather well with 
those of the children of to-day !’’ 

**Do you really think it so very important 
for the children to attend church ?’’ 

‘*T certainly do!’’ replied Doctor Brown. 
**The tendency of the day is for children and 
parents to have less and less in common. In 
my youth parents and children played together, 
and studied together, and stayed at home 
together, and went to church together. We 
see as little of our children as possible nowa- 
days, to the great loss of usall. But at least 
we can go to God’s house together on the 
Lord’s day! The children would soon enjoy 
going if it were a family custom, and if they 
didn’t enjoy it, it would be a wholesome thing 
for them to discover that there are lots of things 
in this world to be done, whether we enjoy 
doing them or not. That is the kind of lesson 
the coming generation particularly needs. 

‘*But going to church has above all a reli- 
gious value. And let me tell you, if you were 
setting deliberately about abolishing the church 
altogether at the end of another generation, 
the surest way of doing so would be to let 
that generation grow up without the habit of 
church attendance. Whether or not you help 
them to form that habit certainly seems to me 
important !’’ 

Mrs. Jenkins no longer smiled. . ‘‘ And so it 
seems to me,’’ she said. 
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THE SUNSHINE SPELL. 


ERTRUDE Kellogg, pushing 

open her door, stopped in 

amazement on the threshold. 

Prue Jeffrey was muttering to her- 

_ Self: 
3 “Friends, open fires, Dickens, 
—~ the Westfield road, bunchberries; 
friends, open fires, Dickens, the 
Westfield road, bunchberries; friends —”’ 

“Prue, what is the matter? Have the exams 
gone to your head?” Gertrude’s voice was full 
of amusement, but there was a note of anxiety 
in it, too. Prue had been studying hard. 

Her roommate turned, half laughing, half 
ashamed. “It’s only a spell,” she explained. “I 
didn’t realize I was saying it aloud.” 

“A spell against what?” Gertrude persisted. 

“Oh, the blues, and purple gowns, and Olga 
Davidson—especially Olga,” Prue replied. “You 
know that purple gown of Cousin Alice’s that 
Aunt Sarah sent me two days ago? Well, you 
know that purple doesn’t become me; that’s noth- 
ing—I don’t expect Alice to choose her gowns to 
fit my complexion; but I do loathe purple, and it 
needed at least a dozen stiff arguments with 
myself, before I was ready to behave over that 
dress. I was over the worst of it when Olga came 
in. You know Olga. She pounced upon the 
dress; she commiserated with me, and called the 
dress a crime; she told of her new gowns, and a 
dozen other girls’ new gowns; she gave a lecture 
on the effect of dress on a person’s manners, 
disposition, and success in life. As soon as she 
left I used my spell. You just say over and over 
any lovely things that come into your head, and if 
you persist long enough some of them will begin to 
get through into your brain, and cheer you up.” 


. vulsively, and grew still. 





“Did you discover your spell yourself?” Ger- 
trude asked. 

Prue turned away. “No,” she answered, “a 
little cripple at home taught me. She had a tiny 
yellow-covered book in which she kept what she 
called her ‘sunshine spells,’ and she, on her couch, 
discovered more lovely things in a day than I 
could in a year. She—she doesn’t need them any 
more now.” 

There was silence for a moment; then Prue 
picked up the purple gown. 

“The color of empire,’ she said, merrily. “It 
shall witness triumphs in trig and biology. I feel 
it in my bones!” 

® © 


A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP. 


Ts young lynx in a certain German Zoo was 
a puny little fellow who moped. He was 
given the freedom of a roomy yard, where 
he was supplied with everything needful for his 
comfort, but he never played or enjoyed himself 
as a young animal of the cat kind should, and his 
keepers feared that he would die. 


To cheer him up a bit, a keeper put a live rabbit 
into the inclosure with him, think: ng that the ex- 
citement of chasing and killing his own dinner 
might do him more food than the dinner itself. 
To his surprise, the lynx lay down on his n 
reached his paws over his head, and _ invited the 
visitor to come and play with him. Rabbits are 
eo low iy in their own way, but they do not 
understand the pos played by an of an 
entirely different species, so bunny, instead of 
engagin in a game of romps, quietly nibbled a 
lettuce leaf. Although the newcomer would not 

lay with him, the lynx seemed to be much better 
for its company. He ate more, slept better, and 
in his waking hours’ frisked and played, and 
seemed to delight in inventing all kinds of queer 
pranks to entertain his guest. 

One day he anes the rabbit in his arms, and 
rolled over with him, in rough play. Suddenly 
bunny uttered a piercing squeal, struggled con- 
e lynx rose, turned 
his playmate over and examined him closely, and 
then, with drooping head, he slunk back into his 
corner and refused to stir. 

The keepers, however, did not credit the lynx 
with any great amount of sentiment, and were sur- 

rised when he refused to eat the rabbit. Think- 





the body on th he was accus- 
tomed to feed. The lynx still refused to touch it, 
however, and when it had been taken away he 
would not eat from the board on which the carcass 
had iain, although he ate heartily enough when 
they took away the board with the rabbit odor and 
put another board in its place. 

Again the lynx drooped, refused to play and 
spent his time sulking in a corner, until the kee 
ers put another rabbit into his inclosure. This 
rabbit was a beautiful creature, white, but with 
black ears, and with black spots on her face. e 
knew —- of the savage nature of the lynx, 
an ous of d , quietly began to nibble 
a lettuce leaf. 


When the lynx saw her, he roused from his 
lethargy. Darting out from his corner, he crouched 
as if to spring upon her. Then he seemed to re- 
member that rabbits could not bear such ay 
play. Rolling over on his back, he extended h 








‘ 
arms invitin aly and as bunny did by respond, he 
edged himself closer, and stroked her head and 
ears with his velvet paws. Then he sprang up 
and capered and played about her until he was 


red. . 
That was the be ing of a most astonishing 
friendship. Sometimes he would forget his own 
arene and play too hard; then she would turn 
and bite him, not in anger, but opel in 
playfulness, and he, with an absurd little yelp of 
pain, would run away. 

When he was fed he always offered to share his 
food with her, and seemed never to understand 
why she declined. It always surprised him to 
see her eat cabbage, and for friendship’s sake he 
would often nibble a leaf with her, although he 
never could quite bring himself to swallow any 
of it, but would spit it out and try over again. 
His efforts to change himself into a harmless 
vegetarian were not successful, for whenever a 
luckless sparrow would fly down into their inclo- 
sure, his savage cat nature would assert itself at 
once, and he would dash at his prey and devour it 
with primitive ferocity. 

Bunny could never quite enter into the spirit of 
his games, but no one could doubt that their friend- 
ship was mutual, for she would often sit upon him, 
and lick his fur, like a cat making the toilet of her 
kitten, while his face would wear a look of utter 
contentment, and his funny bobtail would wag 
with glee. 
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THE LILAC-SCENTED SHOE BLACKING. 


6 AKE a man that’s bouad and possessed to 
be contrary,’’ commented Caleb Peaslee, 
sagely, “and it ain’t much use to waste 

your time on him. He’ll study up ways to be 

opposite faster’n you can plan to agree with him. 

Now, take Cy Kilgore.” 


“Cy Kilgore’s wuss’n most,’ objected Mr. 
Belcher. “Why not take some reasonin’ human 
bein’? Take somebody, for instance, that’s right 
once in a while. Cy Kilgore ain’t ever right, so 
far’s I can recollect.” 

“I’m usin’ Kilgore to illustrate,” replied Mr. 
Peaslee, firmly. “I know as well’s you do that 
he ain’t ever right. That’s jest the p’int—he’d 
ruther be wrong and on the off side than be right 
and agree with anyone else. Ain’t you ever 
noticed it?” 

“More’n forty times,” assented Mr. Belcher, 


heartily. 

« Well 72 just missed another time,” said 
Caleb, wit placid enjoyment. “I got a box of some 
newfangled shoe polish down to the post office, 
and after I’d bought it I sot there with it in my 
hands, twistin’ of it round, and some way or other 
the kiver come off. Well, sirs, I’d no more’n got 
that kiver off before the whole buildin’, seems if. 
was filled full to overflowin’ with the smell of 
lilacs. You’d ’a’ thought it was the fust of June, 
if you’d been there! 

“Wal, we all sniffed at it several times, and 
every man agreed that he never smelt any lilacs 
that smelt any more’s they ought to—shet your 
eyes, and you c’d almost hear the hummin’ birds. 

“T was just goin’ to fit the kiver back onto the box 
when Dan’! Siggers halted me. ‘Lemme see that 
box a minute, Kellup,’ says he. 
little experiment with it.’ So I handed the bo: 
him. Just then Cy Kilgore walked in. 

“Dan’! took the kiver off’n the box, and walked 
over to where Kilgore was standin’, and shoved 
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the box <= up under his nose, so Kilgore couldn’t 
help smellin’ it. 

“*Jest take a sniff of that, Cy,’ says Dan’l, real 
hearty, ‘and tell us what it smells like to you. 
We’re all of one opinion about it, and we’d like to 
know whether we’re right or whether it’s our mis- 
taken notion. Snuff hard,’ says he, and he held it 
right up close to Kilgore’s nose. 

‘Kilgore was backin’ away as fast as he could, 
and lookin’ down at the kiver Dan’! was holdin’ in 
his hand. Bimeby he fetched up agin the wall, 
and couldn’t get no further, and ’bout that time he 
made out what was printed on the kiver. 

~**Take that stuff away from my face, Dan Sig- 
gers, he snarls, ‘’fore you smooch me all over! 
urse Il know what it smells like—it don’t smell 
like nothin’ but shoe blackin’. You’ve probably 
got some fool notion inter your head that it smells 
somethin’ like lilacs! ell, it dou’t,’ says he. 
‘There ain’t one single hint of a lilac smell to it, so 
far as I can make out!’ 

“And,” concluded Caleb, with a satisfied smile, 
“there ’t one single pusson mentioned lilacs 
in his hearin’. He was so anxious to be on the off 
side that he fo: , and gave himself right away. 
Ain’t he the beatenest?” 


HURRYING : 
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‘67 OTS of time to loiter, 
Lots of time to dream, 
Wait a while, wait a while, 
Wait,” says the stream, 
Turning, twisting drowsily, 
Whispering in its sleep to me. 


“Lots of time to loiter, 
Lots of time to think ; 
What’s the use of hurrying?” 
Says the bobolink, 
Chuckling his philosophy, 
With a cheery wink at me. 


“Lots of time to loiter, 
Stop and say, ‘Hello!’” 
Beg the flowers I push aside, 
In my haste to go. 
And I wonder, more and more, 
Just what I am hurrying for! 


‘THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE.” 


HE traveling man from Michigan had been 

telling his chance acquaintances at the rail- 

way junction the story of a business inter- 

view with the late President Madero of Mexico. 
But the best part of his story came at the end. 


“T rose to go,” he said. “Mr. Madero rose also, 
and said, ‘Please sit down again, unless you are 
in a hurry.’ When I replied t_ I must not take 
his time, he answered, ‘I am willing to match my 
time against yours. I want to ask you a question.’ 
He motioned me to a chair, and continued: 

“First, | want to say this. I believe the United 
States of America is the greatest government in 
the world. No other can equal it. Tell me why 
it is so at. How do you hold your wonderful 
group of states Soqesher so that you have really a 

nited States? eeps the various 8 
from fighting each other? What keeps your 

litical parties from war? How is it that on the 
ay after an election, men of opposite — will 
meet as the closest friends, when two days before 
a7 were at swords’ points?’ ” 

e ee man In silence he 
watched a number of c e station 


to him: ‘Your —— sir, iseasy. The answer 
is, “the little red schoolhouse.” ’ 

“Mr. Madero was silent for a moment. Then 
he said, ‘I was educated in the United States. I 
know what you mean. You are right. I will put 
a schoolhouse on every hillside in Mexico.’ And 
when [ asked him what Mexico would do during 
the generation or two that must elapse before 
his schoolhouses could educate the people, he 
answered, with a sigh, ‘I do not know. I do 
— al can a nation do without educa- 

ion 
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TREED BY A BULL MOOSE. 


N the Outer’s Book there is a tale of the unusual 
and exciting adventure that a man named Story 
had, after he had shot a huge bull moose in a 

moose yard on the Restigouche. The bullet took 
effect, but it failed to kill the moose, and the beast 
plunged off into the woods. Story gave chase at 
a run, loading as he went. 


For an hour he continued at a trot, encouraged 
from time to time by spots of blood upon the snow. 
The trail led through a region of gullies and copses 
and low, br ch trees. Suddenly, as ry 
was skirting the crest of a little ravine, the great 
moose dashed with a bellow from a thicket ahead 
of him, and charged him with leveled antlers. 
The hunter whipped his gun ulder and 
fired. At the same instant the snow gave wa 
beneath his feet, the shot flew wide, and he rolle 
to the foot of the ravine. 

The moose was upon him before he could re- 
cover. Dropping his useless gun, Story drew his 
knife, and just escaping one keen thrust, he seized 
the great antlers with one hand, while with the 
other he slashed at the animal’s neck. The depth 
and softness of the snow had saved him from 
being gored at once. 

As the moose felt the knife in his neck, he threw 
| his head; he meant to trample his adversary 
with his terrible hoofs; but the neck of the moose 
has tremendous strength, and as the hunter clung 
to his hold with desperate tenacity, he was thrown 
into the air, and came in violent contact with a 
beech-tree branch. He flung his arms round the 
branch, and swung himself quickly out of harm’s 


way. 

The moose was_ astonished at Story’s sudden 
disappearance. He raged round and round, tore 
up the snow, and bellowed hoarsely with vexation. 

At last he looked up, and saw the hunter in the 
branches above him. His indignation waxed 
fiercer than ever, and he tried to pull down the 
branches by seizing and breaking off their tips. 
After a time the brute grew more calm, and lay 
down under the tree; he meant to starve his pris- 
oner out! The hunter had no gun. The weather 
was severe. There was nothing to eat, and no 
way of getting off unobserved. 

or poctene an hour Story waited, in the vain 
hope that this portoulet moose would prove less 
obstinate than his kind. Then it grew dark, and 
the shivering captive realized that he would have 
to spend the night in the tree. 

To restore his circulation, Story began to climb 
about the tree with the utmost — and energy, 
while the moose, which had risen to his feet, 
looked on in obvious amazement. 

By this means, Story soon got rid of his chill. 
Before it was quite dark he selected a compara- 

sot where two large branches 
forked, and tying himself securely to the limb 
with his long scarf, tried to go to sleep. It was 





no use, and after an hour or two he gave it up 
He was stiff and half frozen. 

It had grown so dark that he thought he migh; 
get down the other side of the tree and slip away 
and the moose be none the wiser. With what li 
fancied perfect noiselessness, he tried it. He wa: 
own when there was a bellow and a rus}, 
and the animal was upon him. He esca; by « 
hair’s breadth, and swung nimbly back to hi 
refuge. He had no cou for another attempt. 

Next, he lashed his knife to a branch, and mad: 
@ sort of spear about five feet long. He dared 
not throw spear, and the moose showed nv 
inclination to come nearer where he could be 
neatly dispatched. Story stuck his harpoon into « 

ib, and set out to invent another weapon. 

By this time the moon was up. He tore a little 
strip from his shirt, wet it in_his mouth, ani 
rubbed it full of gunpowder. This made a fair 
bit of slow match, which he folded several times, 
and stuck in the top of the powder flask. He 
touched a match to the end of the cloth that pro- 
truded, and then tossed the flask down in front of 

@ Moo: 


of the slow match disconcerted 


the animal, and he drew back ; then, as if ashamed 
of his timidity, he trampled the ‘flask fiercely 
under his feet. While he was doing so, thi 


powder exploded, and the astonish anima! 
sprang in the air. 

Although badly startled and somewhat scorched, 
the moose was more angry than terrified. In a 
paren yem of rage, he dashed under the tree, and 

tically stru led to get at the hunter. 
what the wily woodsman desired. 
Lying flat on a branch almost within reach of the 
beast’s antlers, he dealt him a blow in the neck. 
A second thrust went deeper, and struck an artery 
in the throat. The bl ed out in a torrent. 
Presently the great animal stood still, and looked 
about him with a puzzled air. He felt his strength 
going from him, and could not understand it. 

nm he began to sway from side to side, and had 
to brace his feet apart to keep from falling. At 
last he fell. And then the hunter stretched him- 
self, and came down out of the tree. 
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WHEN MARK TWAIN STUDIED 
FRENCH. 


HEN the famous humorist was a young 
W reporter, working on the San Francisco 

Call, he made up his mind to learn the 
French language. He did not want to go to the 
expense of a teacher; and so he bought a grammar 
and conversation book, and set to work. Before 
breakfast he pored over the lessons; late in the 
evening he was at it again; and every available 
moment of the day he employed with equal 
assiduity. 

He soon began to look about for opportunities 
to make use of his new accomplishment. Accord- 
ingly = began to eat at a French restaurant once 
a@ wee 


One day, as he and his roommate were comin 
out of the restaurant, they found on the sidewal 
just outside the door a Frenchman. e was 
aming first one passer-by and then another the 
way a certain street, but no one understood 
him. That was Mark’s chance. The Frenchman 
looked at him with wistful eyes, and began to 
talk. Mark listened nga ttae: Three or four 
times the stranger was compelled to repeat his 

uestion; then Mark seemed to catch his drift. 

ut he had scarcely spoken half a dozen words in 
reply, when the Frenchman fell to the sidewalk 
in a dead faint. 

The true cause of the stranger’s fainting ma 
never be known. Very likely he was famished, an 
perhaps he had been put out of this very restau- 
rant because of his seedy appearance. But what- 
ever the cause, the joke was on Mark for once. 
Mark’s reommate was careful enou of his 
friendship not to tell the incident at the office of 
the Morning Call, but he teased the rising humorist 
a@ good deal about it. When the fun lasted 
long enough, Mark set his jaw, and with unlimited 
determination written on his features announced: 
“T’ll learn French if it kills every Frenchman in 
the country!” 
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THE TROUBLESOME POSTSCRIPT. 


OME years ago a well-known Indiana politi- 
cian, who was a member of the national 
committee of his party, wrote to an active 
political worker in a distant part of the state, to 
give him timely directions concerning the cam- 
paign then in progress. The politician’s secretary 
was absent, so he wrote the letter himself, although 
he knew his handwriting was as hard to decipher 
as that of Horace Greeley. 
A week later his correspondent visited Indi- 
anapolis, and came to see the politician. : 
“Did = get my letter? Could you read it?” 
asked t itician. 
“T didn’t have any trouble with it, except the 
my ”? said the other man. ‘That stuck me. 
showed it to everybody in town. They could all 
read the letter, but no one could make out the 
postscript.” 
The man drew the letter from his pocket, and 
neues it to the politician, who gave it a quick 
ance. 
ee Heavens!” he exclaimed. “The postscript 
says, ‘Don’t let anyone see this letter.’ ’ 
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A MILITARY COUP. 


URING the army maneeuvres in Connecticut 

last summer, the Blues were doing their 

best to resist the advance of the Reds. To 
that end they “blew up” historic Washington 
Bridge, which spans the Housatonic and connects 
the towns of Stratford and Milford. The discon- 
certing information that the structure had been 
“destroyed,” and was therefore unavailable for 
crossing the river, was announced to the Reds by 
means of large placards conspicuously posted on 
the ends of the bridge. 

Nevertheless, soon afterward, some Blue pickets 
surprised a squad of Reds in the act of crossing 
the bridge, and rushed upon them. “Hey, there, 
= idiots!” they shouted. ‘You can’t come over 
raat wey! Don’t you know there isn’t any bridge 

ere 

The Reds, caught in a serious breach of the 
rules, were in a most embarrassing position, but 
the quick wit of one of them saved the day. “Go 
on—idiots yourselves!” he retorted, indignantly. 
“Can’t you fellows see that we’re swimming! 
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GRATITUDE. 


PATRONIZING young nobleman, says the 
London Tit-Bits, was seated opposite the 
late James M’Neill Whistler at dinner one 

evening. During a lull in the conversation, he 
adjusted his monocle and leaned forward toward 
the artist. 
“Aw, y’ know, Mr. Whistler,” he drawled, “1 
pahssed your house this mawning.” - 
“Thank you,” said Whistler, quietly. “Thank 
you very much.”’ 
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APRIL SHOWERS 


RECITATION DAY. 


BY MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS. 





Oh! To-morrow it’s my turn, 

And I have a piece to learn. 
Hiawatha? I’ve not time; 

It’s too hard and doesn’t rime. 
Here’s “The Arrow and the Song”; 
That one’s easy and not long. 

Yes, I think it’s rather nice, 

But, you see, I’ve said it twice. 


All the short ones are so tame; 
Not one jolly—it’s a shame! 
And the long ones seem to be 
Silly to a boy like me. 

Think I'd linger on a wreck, 
Standing on a burning deck? 
Why can’t some good poet write 
Something short about a fight? 


Well, no matter! What's the use? 
You must write me an excuse. 


You can’t do it this one day? 
Help me choose one, anyway! 
Can’t you see it’s getting late? 
Tell the boys they needn’t wait, 
Giggling like a flock of geese, 
While I have to learn a piece. 
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THE TINKER’S WILLOW. 
By Edward W. Frentz. 


NE day, when my Grandfather Gifford 
O was about seven years old, he looked 

across the road to his father’s blacksmith 
shop, and seeing some one sitting on the bench 
by the door, went over to learn who it was. 

He found a little old man, with thick, bushy 
eyebrows and bright blue eyes. His clothes 
were made all of leather, which creaked and 
rattled when he moved. By his side was a 
partly open pack, in which grandfather could 
see curious tools and sheets of shiny tin. By 
that he knew that the man was the traveling 
tinker, who came once or twice a year to mend 
leaky pans and pails, and of whom he had 
heard his mother speak. 

The old man was eating his luncheon—a 
slice or two of bread, a bit of cold meat, and 
a cold potato; and because it seemed so poor a 
luncheon, grandfather went back to the house 
and brought two big apples from the cellar. 
The old man thanked him and ate the apples. 
Then he got up, brushed the bread crumbs 
from his leather breeches, and taking a little tin 
dipper from his pack, went down to the brook 
for a drink of water. When he had had his 
fill, he came back to the bench and sat down. 

‘Now, my boy,’’ he said, ‘‘we will make a 
tree to grow here by the brook. There ought 
to be one, for shade. ’’ 

‘Make a tree!’’ cried grandfather. ‘‘How 
cin we make a tree?. I thought only God 
Thade trees, ’” 

‘True,’ said the old man. “Only God 
tikes trees, but sometimes we can help Him.’ 

With that, he took from the bench at his side 
ast ick that he had cut somewhere by the road, 
and had been using fora cane. It was slender 
: ( straight, and grandfather noticed that the 

irk was smooth and of a beautiful light green. 

‘Of this,’ said the old man, ‘‘we will make 
* ‘ree in which the birds of the air shall build 
‘er nests, and under which the beasts of the 
— Shall find shelter, and rest in the heat of 
‘he day. But first there shall be music, to 
ease the spirits of the springtime. Take this 
stick down to the brook, and wet it all over.’’ 
: So my grandfather took the stick and did as 
the old man told him. When he came back to 
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A SONG OF THE RAIN. 


BY GRACE WARNER. 
Allegre moderato o 





1. The brown field a 
2. The leaves are un - fold - ing up - on the 


car - pet of green has spread, The 
tree, And 


its bed. The cro - cus lifts its 
can see A _ scar - let bird that 


sweet vi -o - let | stirs with-in 
high in.. the bran-ches I 


pur - ple head To greet the soft warm rain. 
calls to me,‘*The Springhas come a - gain!”’’ 


Pit - ter, pat - ter, 
Pit - ter, pat - ter, 





rain, Wak - ing the flow - ers to blos -som a - gain; 
> = 
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Pit - ter, pat - ter, sings the rain, The Spring has come a - gain. 
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BRING MAY FLOWERS. 





the bench, the tinker had a large horn-handled 
knife open in his hand. With the blade, which 
seemed very sharp, he made a single cut through 
the bark of the stick, about a foot from one 
end, and by holding the knife still, and spin- 
ning the stick slowly toward him in his fingers, 
he carried the cut all the way round. Then, 
near the end, he cut a deep notch, and four or 
five smaller notches in a line farther down; 
and after that he laid the stick across his knee, 
and turning it all the while, began to pound 
it gently with the handle of the knife. 

When he had pounded a long time, he laid 
down the knife, and taking the stick in both 
hands, gave it a little twist. At that, grand- 
father heard something pop, and saw the bark 
slip from the end of the stick above the knife- 
cut, all whole except for the notches, a smooth, 
green tube. 

Of the part of the stick from which he had 
slipped the bark, the old man cut away more 
than half, and across the upper end he made a 
smooth, slanting cut. Then he bade grand- 
father wet the stick again, and when he had 
done it, he slipped the bark back to its place,and 
put the end of the stick in his mouth and began 
to blow; and out of the holes that he had cut, 
and which he stopped, one after another, with 
his fingers, came what grandfather said was 
the sweetest music he had ever heard—music 
like the voice of a bird singing a long way off, 
or like that of a tiny bell. 

As the old man played, he seemed to forget 
all about my grandfather; but by and by he 
laid down the whistle, and smiled and said, 
‘*Come. Now we will make the tree.’’ And 
together the old man and the boy walked down 
to the brook, and crossed over on some stepping 
stones, to a place where the ground was soft 
and black and wet; and there, while the boy 
held the stick straight, the old man pushed it 
far down into the mud until it stood firm and 
true, with the whistle at the upper end of it. 
And the old man took off his hat, and bowing 
to the stick, seemed to my grandfather to make 
a speech to it. 

‘*Little brother,’’ he said, ‘‘we leave you 
here, where you will never be hungry or thirsty. 
You have made your little music for us to-day, 
but when you have grown tall and strong, One 
Who is greater than I shall play upon you with 
the breath of His mighty winds ; and when this 
little boy is older than I am now,’’—and here 
he put his hand on my grandfather’s head,— 
‘his children’s children shall hear your music 
and be glad. ’’ 

In a little while after that, the old man put 
on his pack and went away; but my grand- 
father could not forget him, and almost every 
day he looked at the stick by the brook. The 
whistle at the top began to wither and dry up, 
and the loose bark cracked open and fell away, 
until it seemed as if the whole stick must be 
dead; but one day my grandfather saw that a 
tiny bud had appeared below where the whistle 
had been; and the bud became a little sprout, 
and the sprout a shoot, and other shoots fol- 
lowed, until the stick was indeed a little tree. 

Through all the years that came after, it 
grew taller and stronger, until ‘‘The Tinker’s 
Willow’’ was known as the greatest tree in all 
the countryside, and the birds did, indeed, 
build their nests among its branches, and the 
cattle lay in its shade in the hot noontide. 

Even when my grandfather was an old, old 
man, and had grown-up sons and daughters, 
and many grandchildren, he loved to sit on 
the bench by the shop and listen to the voice 
of the wind among the leaves of the great 
tree; and then, if we asked him, he would tell 
us again of the tinker who planted it, and of 
the music that came from the stick out of which 
it grew. 


— 
BEST OF ALL. 


BY LAURA C. PECK. 


It’s strange that sometimes feeling sad 
I like as well as feeling glad. 

I love to hear a church bell ring 

At night. It hurts like everything. 
And when the lonely pine trees sigh, 
It’s nice—and still I Want to cry. 
But best is rain above my head, 
Upon the roof when I’m in bed. 
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MULLINS CANOES CAN'T SINK 


MULLINS Cedar Canoes when equipped with patented 
buoyancy are the safest canoes afloat. Broad flat 
bottom: pen gunwales—Brass bang plates—Light, strong, 
ceful and seaworthy. Two thousand canoes, assorte 

engths, grades and colors in stock for imme- 
diate shipment. Write for beautiful colored 
The World's catalog. Tue W. H. Mouums Co. 

\ 371 FRANKLIN 
57., SALEM, 6. 
Builders O54 
STEEL MOTOR.DUCK &A ROW BOATS 














CAUSE AND EFFECT 
GOOD DIGESTION FOLLOWS RIGHT FOOD. 


Indigestion and the attendant discomforts of 
mind and body are certain to follow continued 
use of improper food. 

Those who are still young and robust are likely 
to overlook the fact that, as dropping water will 
wear a stone away at last, so will the use of heavy, 
greasy, rich food, finally cause loss of appetite 
and indigestion. 

Fortunately many are thoughtful enough to 
study themselves and note the principle of cause 
and effect in their daily food. A New York young 
woman writes her experience thus: 

“Sometime ago I had a lot of trouble from indi- 
gestion, eaused by too rich food. I got so I was 
unable to digest scarcely anything, and medicines 
seemed useless. 

“A friend advised me to try Grape-Nuts food, 
praising it highly and as a last resort, I tried it. 
I am thankful to say that Grape-Nuts not only 
relieved me of my trouble, but built me up and 
strengthened my digestive organs so that I can 
now eat anything I desire. But I stick to Grape- 
Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,’”’ in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time, They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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BOD AHEM YTAC 


PREPARED FOR THE WORST. 


N the long voyage of five weeks from Liver- 

pool to Libreville, West Africa, Mr. Robert 
H. Milligan says that he was duly prepared for 
the worst by the old coasters on board, who 
deemed it their duty to instruct all newcomers con- 
cerning the evils of the climate and the certainty 
of an early death. In “The Fetish Folk of West 
Africa,” Mr. Milligan gives an example of their 
conversation. 


In one last desperate effort to turn the conver- 
sation, the sgaeianany remarked, with consider- 
able force, “But people don’t all die of fever out 
here! What about t that don’t?” 

“Oh, no,” replies the old coaster, “they die of 
many other things besides fever. Let’s see,” and 
he counts them off on his fingers: 

“There’s kraw-kraw. Kraw-kraw is an awful 
nasty disease that just decomposes a man’s legs, 
and nothing can stop it. , 

“There’s dysentery. A lot of people die of that. 
There’s every kind of tuberculosis. There’s pneu- 
monia. There’s ulcers —” 

“And kraw-kraw,” says another old coaster, 
coming up behind him. ‘Why, there was my 
friend So-and-so —” 

“T’ve already said kraw-kraw,” says the other, 
and he passes on to the next finger. 

“There’s Portuguese itch. Maybe you think you 
know what itch is, but you don’t if you’ve never 
had the Portuguese itch of the coast. 

“There’s the Guinea worm. It favors the leg, 
and is sometimes ten feet long. You may get 
out if you don’t try to wind it from the tail; but 
anyway, it leaves a wound that doesn’t heal in 
that climate. 

“There’s enlarged spleen. There’s —” 

“Kraw-kraw,” says another arrival. “Why, 
there was So-and-so —” 

“I said kraw-kraw,” interrupts the leader. 
“There’s very virulent smallpox, in frequent 
epidemics,” he continues. “And there are so 
many other parasites feeding on a man, inside and 
out, that one who has lived on this coast for 
several years ought to be able to furnish in his 
own body a complete course for a class of medical 
students.” 

“Did you mention kraw-kraw?” asks a late 
arrival. ‘ 
“Kraw-kraw,” interposed the missionary. “I 
know all about kraw-kraw. The highest author- 
ities on tropical diseases have declared that it is 
not a ——— but a mental malady that attacks 
the old coaster. The victim imagines that he is an 
old crow, and he goes round flapping his wings 
and crying, ‘Kraw-kraw!’” 
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THE COLONEL’S UNDERSTUDY. 


HE pranks played by legionaries when seized 

by that peculiar hysteria that the inaction of 
@ monotonous routine brings on, range between 
farce and tragedy, seldom touching either extrem- 
ity, but being about midway between the two, 
says Mr. Frederie- Martyn in his account of life 
in the French Foreign Legion. The author saw 
five years of active service in this crack corps of 
the French army. 


There was a sergeant cmeloved as a clerk in 
the regimenta! office at Sidi-bel-Abbes. One ay 
the colonel happened to be confined to his bed, 
and was visited in his lodgings by this sergeant- 
clerk, who had some papers for the chief’s signa- 
ture. The colonel happened to be asleep when 
the sergeant arrived, and he was shown into the 
dressing room to wait for the officer to awake. 
The sight of the colonel’s uniform coat gave the 
sergeant the idea that it would vary the monotony 
if he took a stroll round the town in it. 

Half an hour afterward a sergeant of the legion, 
strolling along the shaded Rue de Mascara, saw in 
the gloom the five-striped sleeve of the eolonel’s 
coat fyi in front of him, and braced himself up to 
justify his reputation as one of the smartest non- 
commissioned officers of the corps. His salute 
did not appear to please his commanding officer 
this time, for the five-gallooned sleeve was raised 
in an imperative signal to stop, and an an 
voice ordered him to return to barracks at once, 
and take four days’ arrest for bog me | about the 
town in a dirty uniform, and saluting his colonel 
in an unsoldierlike manner. © 

The r sergeant was struck dumb. He, one 
of the dandies of the legion and a man who prided 
himself on walking as if he had a rifle barrel for a 
spine, to be accused of ‘‘slouching” and wearing 
a dirty uniform! His chin sank, and as he deject- 
edly moved off, all the starch seemed to have been 
taken out of him, and he did “slouch.” 

The “colonel’ passed on and qeeisnetet the 
town for an hour, dealing out four days’ arrest 
and speaking injurious words to every noncom- 
missioned officer he met who was vain of his 
soldierlike appearance, mynating unasked favors 
and bestowing paternal benedictions on scalla- 
wags of legionaries, and behaving in a way that 
horrified respectable people. 
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THE MAN OF WOOD. 


N 1805 Ferdinand IV was driven from the throne 

of Naples. All the members of his family, 
except an aged half sister, fled to Sicily. Of the 
lonely old Bourbon prineess who remained in 
the land where her family had reigned, Der Gute 
Kamerad tells a touching little story: 


The victorious French, who had driven Ferdi- 
nand from the throne, treated the old lady with 
every consideration. The new king, Joseph Bona- 
— left her property and her income virtually 
ntact. But he did order that the sentry who 
always had stood before the door of the princess 
and had saluted when she passed, should be re- 
moved. And on this point, in spite of the princess’s 
pleas, he remain firm. he Bourbons had 
ceased to reign, he said, and no royal honors 
_— properly be accorded to a member of the 
‘amily. 

The loss of this mark of respect wounded the 
——s more ge than many more serious 
osses had done. For the first time she felt her- 
Self an outcast, an exile in her own land. She 
grieved so steadily that her strength began to fail. 

Finally the loyal servants, who stayed with 
their mistress, decided to resort to a subterfuge 
in order to restore the old lady’s spirits. Accord- 
ingly they fashioned a great wooden soldier, of 
dignified and martial appearance ; on this dummy, 
they painted the gay uniform of the Neapolitan 

renadier. They set the figure in a sent x b 

e pte of the princess’s residence, an waited 
for their mistress te drive out. 

They counted on the nearsightedness of the 
pemecte, and on the fact that she always passed 

hrough the gate in her carriage, to make the ruse 
successful. And when at last the carriage did 
pass, they saw by the glad flush that came to the 
Eriecer’s face that she had not detected the 
eception. _ 

From that time the princess revived. The sentry 
| hever left his post, and the princess never discov- 
| ered the ruse by which her loyal servants had 
| restored her spirits and her health. But occasion- 
| ally she did complain that under the new régime, 
| soldiers did not present arms, as they had done in 





| the days when her brother was king. 
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Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Mrs. ANNIE MOSELFY PERRY, Principal. 


Powder Point School for Boys 


Extensive grounds; 4 buildings. Concrete hall just opened. 
ee —_— a eee eae bay» a 
paration. per and lower schools. SS 

P. AMonlton Pi Bearce, A.M, 


paw Al , Jr., Director, or Ralph K. 
Hi er, 15 King Cesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Grand River Institute 


A strictly high le school with Board, Room and 

mn, only $ per year. Large endowment makes 

this possible. Academic, Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, 
Manual Train 


ing 
E. W. HAMBLIN, Principal, Austinburg, Ohio. 
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Wyonegonic Camps for Girl: 
patatee 9 Thirteenth Season 
~ separate sn A ~ 9 > 21). 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Denmark, Maine. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOO: 
543 Boylston , Boston, Mass. 
Established —- sCosler $9. exclusively for 

Institute of Technolog: 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a special’... 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 
A College Betgomeey School for Girls. Seventeen mi|.; 
from Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildi: 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Princip: .. 














Camp Winona "\5°s.200.° 
p 7th Season 
FOR BOYS (8 to 15 years of age). 

For Illustrated Booklet address, 

Cc. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, Denmark, Maine. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


fne'legisiature. ‘Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in 

lo 0) ic physicians 

soive earn. Instruction in estenee ond practice largely 
Term begins Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. 
15 CRAIGIE STREET, RIDGE, MASS. 


CAMB 
attend no stammering school till you ft inz 
FREE book and special rate. ‘gest 
in the world curing by natural 
method. Write today. Lee WELLS MILLARD, PRES., 
Nontu-Westenn Senoot, inc., $33 Finst Sv., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Yor men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere 7 and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broa culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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WORCESTER 
For Boys ACADEMY aie Year 


160 boys prepared in last 4 years for 31 different colleges 
and professional schools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 fo: 
countries. Enrollment represents 25 states and 10 forei 
countries. Classical and scientific courses for general edu- 
cation. ng = of 21 rienced men. Standards of 





ic, Sel ip aid f thy bo: eet oe 
crat ip ai ior worthy boys. play 
ysical training. Equipment unusually 


complete. Catalogue. 
D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D. ,91 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 





ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1578. 
23 miles from Boston. General course with Househ: id 
Science. College Preparation. Address 

MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Princip. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Avsuanoae, Massacuusetts. Ten Mies From Bostor 


Seticn “el 












Courses in Language, Literature, Science, Music 
and Art, with t eroum instruction in the theory 
and practice of H old Economics. Training is 
given in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing 
and Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dressmakiny 
and Millinery. ‘wenty acres, tweiv: 

Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and other sports 
are encouraged. 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, . 
117 Woodiand Road 
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Sargent Camp ¢v;. 
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= Peterhoro, N. 4. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 


Finest plant and equipment in America. 1100 feet 

» above the sea leve! All field and water sports. 

> Tramping, nature study, arts and s. The safety < 

and health of our campers the first consideration. 
or illustrated booklet address 


t The Secretary, 10 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
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SEA 








Home 


School 






Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life ; personal attention and care. Growing girls 
some and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favor- 
able for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred 


groves, 1000 feet of seashore, Fr. 
results in health, character and bs ucation. 
Spanish —uative teach 


PINES 








inspired by whole- 





» acres ; pine 
mies. Hygiene and morals observed especially for 
nastics, Music, Peer Domestic Arts. 
All b hes of study patient and 














“Roof Scak? 


TRACE-MARK REGISTERED 


The Celebrated Roof Paint 
Roof Seak, stops leaks and ab- 


solutely prevents rust, decay or warp- 
ing. Is not affected by heat, brine, cold 
or acid. Does not crack in winter or 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof. 


f Seak is a rubber-like liquid 
cement that affords the utmost protection, can 
be easily applied to any roof and is the best 
investment the owner of any néw or old roof 
can make. 


Roof Seak will add life and 


beauty to any roof and is also full protection 
for wood, iron and concrete work. Excellent 
for boats, cisterns, silos, floors and interior 
decorating where dark rich colors are desired. 
Ask your architect to tell you all about it. 
Roof Leak is described in Sweets Catalogue. 
If interested we will gladly send a full half pint prepaid to 
your door by parcel post—choice of Black, Maroon, Tuscan Red, 
Olive or Moss Green. This sample will enable you to make 
a thoroughly practical test and will be sent together with book- 
let and color card upon receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. 


ss 
730 S. Kolmer Avenue 
76x Washington Avenue 


Chicago 
Brooklyn 


Brantford Roofing Company, Ltd. 


Brantford, Ontario. 


KORKER 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 
wil the most vicious (or 
man) ithout permanent jury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without 
danger of leakage. Fires and rech: by pulling 
the trigger. Loads from any Liquid. No cartridges 
required. Over six shots in one loading. All deal: 
or by mail, 25c. Rubber-covered 

order or U. 8. stam’ 


Canadian Manufacturers 
Nickel-pltd 


pat 

















e French, German, 
f or Girls enthusiastic instructors. Address 
Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Pams., P. 0. Box B. 
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PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 






Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 






—3O0 days 

one month s 

wah dipietepeuenaenn reight seeped without 8 

wh pi youon » without a 

cent it in advance. This. oer abeolutel - 
ToD. lor our 

AY our full ie. of bicycles for 

men and women, boys and girls at 3 never before 

equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 

sundries and useful bicycle information. [t's free. 

Bay Sg yg 

ps, cyc , equipment an il 

bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 

second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out a‘ 

— at $3 to $8 cach. x : 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furn: us. 

st Costs You Noting to ] what we offer 

you and how we can do it. You will be astonished an‘ 

not a bicycle, tires until 


onvineed. * or 
you get our catalog new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, IL‘. 
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ELECTING A TOILET 
= AND A SKIN SOAP 

“vhy not procure one possessing delicate emollient 
, operties sufficient to allay minor irritations, remove 
, iness and roughness, prevent pore-clogging, soften 
. nq soothe sensitive conditions, and promote skin and 

\ip health generally? Such a soap, combined with 
the purest of saponaceous ingredients,and most fra- 

nt and refreshing of flower odors, is Cuticura soap. 
:. posts but a little more, it wears to a wafer, and gives 
comfort and satisfaction’ every moment of its use in 
che toilet, bath and nursery. Asa toilet soap and asa 
xin soap, Cuticura soap is most valuable. For liberal 
nple of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 
, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 
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STAMPS GWiisen Beit Go. oicas, Chic. 


CLASS PINS 













FACTORY TO YOU 
NO, 1672 For College, or 





the other boys 
the shortest way home or to any given | 
point if you have a 
/ Jeweled 
aw. Compass 
It is useful, educational and 4 
Every boy should have one. Se 
d better present. 





The Moccasin for Real Boys 


HERE'S just the thing for red-blooded, 


vigorous boys. A moccasin they can run 
and romp in to their heart’s content. Made 
from tough tan cowhide and strong as iron, 
but very light. Just what you need for base- 
ball, tramping, tennis, athletics and school. 
Your merchant can get them for you if he hasn’t 
them onhand. Orsend us the we'll rush 
them by return prepaid express. Sizes 2 to 5, $2.50; 
= = = $2.75. — for catalog 
sho styles for men, 
women and children. 
W. C. Russell 
Moccasin 
Company 
Factory G 
Berlin, Wis. 


Good Babies 


Comfortable babies are all good babies. 
They would rather not be clothed, but 
if you must deck them out in finery, pro- 

tect their dainty clothing with 























Pants 


Because OMO Pants are most 
comfortable —cool, soft, light 
and pliable. Made from the cele- 
brated OMO Sanitary Sheeting 
and OMO Rubber Sheeting. 


Guaranteed Moisture Proof 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 

Plain or lace-trimmed. If you don’t 

find them, send 50c. and your dealer’s 

name for sample pair. 

OMO Bibs. OMO Crib Sheets. 
Write for Baby Booklet. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
Makers ofthe fone MO Dre Shida 
Boy Scours—ALL Boys 
—TrY 3 in ONE FREE 


“ Attention /**" We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 
3-in-One a good hard test, absolutely Sree. 


Write Zoday for a generous free sample 
and the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 
3-in-One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
Prevents rust on all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out: 
polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, } 
cameras and every tool you own. A few) 
drops do the work. 3-in-One | 
will keep your catcher’s gloves 
soft and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher’s mask. 

3-size bottles at all good 
. stores: 10c., 25c., and 50c. (The 
50c. size is the economical size.) 
Also, patent Handy Oil Can, 
3% ozs., 25c. 


Write for the free 


Three-in-OneOilCo. | 


42 AIB. Broadway, New York 
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TRAMPING IN THE CAUCASUS..- 


HE path of the pedestrian through the 

Caucasus and along the Black Sea is by 
no means easy. An anecdote by Mr. Stephen | 
Graham, that appears in “Changing Russia,” | 
illustrates one of the many difficulties of such a 
trip. Meeting an aged peasant driving an ox 
team, Mr. Graham asked where the highroad lay. 


“There is no road,” said he. 

I thought the answer to be stupidity, so I asked 
him in which direction Otchemchiri lay. By the 
last milestone it was only eight versts distant. I 
could do that without a road if I could be sure of | 
the direction. | 

The man led me to his cottage, climbed on the 
roof, and bade me follow. Then he pointed out | 
the direction. | 

What was my astonishment to see at a short 
distance a river as wide as the Thames, hurrying 
on to the sea. 

“And where is the bridge?” I asked. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Bridge, the way over.” 

“Oh, the way over—there is none.” 

“Can I wade across?” 





id ” 

“Is it possible to swim?” 

“The current is strong.” 

“How do you go to Otchemchiri?” 
“Don’t ” 


“What! Have you never been to Otchemchiri?” 

“Never.” 

“But it is only five miles.’”’ 

The old man gruffly beckoned to me to come 
down from the roof and stop babbling. 

“And how do other people come across?” 

“They don’t come.” 

“How long have you lived here?” 

“Sixty-four years.” 

“But surely in sixty-four years some people 
have crossed to Otchemchiri. My map shows an 
unbroken chaussée, a ‘division one’ road.’’ 

My = A made no impression on the old fellow. 
He pointed to the inside of his house, and indi- 
cal that I could spend the night there with the 

ig and the chickens, if I liked. As for people 
coming over, there used to be a wooden way, but 
it was washed out to sea —y b 0. 

I saw he did not know the Russian word for 
bridge, and that his wooden way was the old bridge. 
I asked where this had been. 

My would-be host was not offended by my per- 
tinacity, and he told me quite explicitly the way 
to where the bridge had n. 

Alas! it was.ashe said. I found all the founda- 
tions of a substantial wooden structure, but no 
crossbeams—nothing on which even an acrobat 
could have made his way across. 

I walked d lately along the shore. It was 
a fine, broad river, flooded by the rain, shallow at 
the shore, but swiftly flowing over the stones. 
Yet even halfway across were great stones not 
covered by the water. It was almost possible to 
step from stone to stone, to the main current. I 
wondered w! r, after all, it were very deep. 
As I was thus speculating, I came to a deep cart 
rut, and I saw at a glance that at any rate, in 
normal weather, carts found a fording place here. 

I resolved to try what could one. I un- 
dressed and stuffed my clothes into my capacious 
sack, strapped it all over my shoulders, and 
started on my cold, unpleasant, absurd adventure. 
I waded where the current of the stream was 
broken by stones, and after a hundred yards I 
was only just above the knee in water. Here, 
however, the channel suddenly deepened. The 
water, coming straight from the snow-covered 
hills, was atrociously cold; and at the point where 
I suddenly went up to the waist in it, I nearly 
resolved to turn back to the shore and spend the 
night with the aged man. Yet paspin and shiver- | 
ing, I followed the lines of ripples that showed the | 
shallowest places, came once more into shallows, | 
went into depths again, and again into shallows, 
and reached at last the more solid slope of the | 
farther shore. The current, although not power- | 
ful, was difficult to withstand, and at every step it | 
threatened to bow! me over. | 

One hour later I had walked some fresh warmth | 
into my veins after the icy chill of the river, and I | 
came to Otchemchiri, found its Hotel France, and 
ordered the best hot dinner they could give. 
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GENERAL GRANT’S ERROR. 


HARLES Francis Adams, when United States 

minister to Great Britain during the Civil | 
War, met with some surprising evidence of the 
lack of knowledge concerning this country among 
the English upper classes—even among those who | 
might be supposed to be well informed, the army 
officers. 


“I received the news of the Battle of Gettysburg | 
and the fall of Vicksburg in the same mail,’”’ he 
once told a visitor to his home in Quincy, “and | 
in celebration of those two great victories, I held | 
a reception — afterward at the American 
Legation. Among the guests was a distinguished 
officer who had made a great reputation in the | 
campaign against the Sepoys in India. | 

“After extending his congratulations, the gen- | 
eral remarked : | 

“**Mr. Adams, some of us army men were discus- 
sing these two victories, and, though we admired 
the skill of — generals, Grant at Vicksburg and 
Meade at Gettysburg, we agreed that they were | 
both guilty of serious errors. 

“In what, pray?’ I queried, in surprise. | 

“*Tn this,’ replied the general; ‘both these vic- | 
tories were achieved on the same day. There | 
was nothing more to be done at Vicksburg, but, 
at Gettysburg, Gen. Robert E. Lee’s army, al-| 
though defeated, was not conquered. Wh , then, 
did not General Grant unite his forces with those 
of General Meade during the night, and falling 
on General Lee early the next morning, utterly 
destroy his army?’ 

“I hardly thought it consonant with courtesy,” 
concluded Mr. Adams, with a smile, “to tell my 

est that in order to accomplish that feat, General 

rant would have had to march, I don’t know the 
— but certainly more than a thousand 
miles 
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BERESFORD’S DILEMMA. 


er Charles Beresford, the English naval 
officer, once landed at New York, and was 
immediately asked to dinner by a deputation of 
prominent men, who would take no denial. He 
appeared at the banquet in morning dress, his 
hosts all being correctly attired, and he began 
his speech by apologizing for his apparent lack 
of good manners. 


He had confided his difficulty, he said, in being 
at the eleventh hour without evening clothes, to 
the hotel manager, who told him that the matter 
was quite easy, and that he had only to start a 
trifle early and call in at Messrs. So-and-so, 963 
Something Avenue, off 4952d Street, where he 
would be accommodated in no time. 

To his dismay, however, the shopkeeper ex-| 
pressed his regret and inability to ony with his’ 
request, and said, “‘The fact is, sir, I have gener- 
ally some twenty-five suits of evening clothes on 
hire, but there’s a big dinner in the ww Ana 
to Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, and they have | 
all been loaned out!” 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ado. 
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Sta FREE—100 all different for names two collectors. 
MPS Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co. Toledo,0. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form. struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
E i itor, Lippi s azine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
ir. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 


Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model, 
3H.P. Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Fac- 
tory to you, freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 
The Waterman PORTO is the orig- 


inal outboard motor. 9th year— 
25,000 in use. Guaranteed for life. 











keg, protecting 103¢x16 in. 1- 
er and supporting jasopes ent 
Rudder ; ater - cooled aust 
Manifold; N 





ignition equipment desired. 
DEMAND these essentials in 
an outboard motor, 

won't get your money’s 








Waterman Marine Motor Co., 228 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


is “Good” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 


absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lid. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 








Registered 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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or you) 


Write Today for Free Engine Book. | 
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Do you know that 
nearly half the corns in 
the country are now 
ended in one way? 

Blue-jay takes out a million 
corns a month. It frees from 
corns legions of people daily. 
Since its invention it has ended 
sixty million corns. 


The way is quick and easy, pain- 
less and efficient. Apply Blue-jay 
at night. From that time on you 
will forget the corn. 

Then Blue-jay gently undermines 
the corn. In 48 hours the loosened 
corn comes out. There is no pain, 
no soreness. 

Don’t pare your corns. There is 
danger in it, and it brings only brief 
relief. 

Don’t use old-time treatments. 
They have never been efficient. 

Do what millions do—use Blue« 
jay. It is modern, scientific. And 
it ends the corn completely in an 
easy, pleasant way. 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 











summer. 


KODAKS, from $6.00 up. 


Catalogue free at your 
dealers or by mail. 





If it isn’t an Eastman, 


it isn’t a Kodak. 





Every outdoor sport becomes more sport 


for the boy who 


KODAKS 


Get pictures of your games and your 
chums, pictures of the places you go this 
Make the most of your outings 
by keeping a photographic record that 


you'll enjoy next winter. 
BROWNIES, $1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
ineluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Vagade, ona $3.00 to foreign 


countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 


as second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 


collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


newals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
_— epows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
‘: PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
———— TT 


ECZEMA. 


ERHAPS the most common of 

all the diseases of the skin is 
eczema. It is a very difficult and 
rebellious disease to treat, and it 
shows an obstinate tendency to re- 
lapse. It may run an acute course, 
and last only a few weeks, or it may 
become chronic, and last for years, 
or even a lifetime. It attacks persons of all ages 
and conditions, and can mimic every other skin 
disease that is known. 

Eczema is generally a constitutional disorder. 
Although the immediate outbreak can often be 
traced to some local irritation, such as the use of 
a soap that is too strong, or the action of some 
chemical agent, the chronic cases do not affect 
those who are in good physical condition. The 
late Dr. Erasmus Wilson, an English authority on 
skin diseases, believed that eczema was a disease 
of debility, and he said that the debility could be 
divided into three types—the “‘nutritive,” the 
“assimilative,’ and the “nervous.” The assim- 
ilative type of eczema is most often found in 
infants, and the treatment of infantile eczema is 
chiefly a matter of changing the methods of feed- 
ing, and getting the digestion into good order. 

Among the causes for chronic eczema in older 
persons, gout easily ranks first. Many persons 
suffer from gout or rheumatism without having 
eczema, but when eczema does appear after 
middle life, the possibility that it has its origin in 
gout must always be reckoned with. Eczema of 
the nervous type sometimes follows a sudden 
shock, or it may be the result of prolonged anxiety 
or overwork. 

Probably eczema is never brought on by local 
irritation alone; but it is important to avoid all 
such irritations, since it is not always easy to 
tell whether or not a person has a predisposition 
to the disease. Eczema is almost always worse 
in winter, for the sudden changes in temperature 
act as mechanical irritants to the skin. Washing, 
too, always makes it worse, and sometimes it is 
necessary to use oil instead of soap and water in 
cleaning the face and hands. The treatment of 
the disease is both constitutional and local; and 
each case must be treated experimentally, for 
there is 10 specific for the disorder. 
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A ROLLING STONE AND A HEROINE. 


HE last of the household goods 

had been lifted into the van. John 
Escot stood talking to the driver. 
Miriam Escot stood in the doorway, 
and looked back into the house. 

The three years’ struggle to make 
a home for herself and the children 
was over. She had come nearer 
success this time than ever before. The chickens 
had paid fairly well, and the Escots had begun to 
cut the mortgage down. Another year or two — 

There were tears in Miriam’s eyes. She was so 
tired of this continual uprooting! If only they 
could get a little havén of refuge all their own, paid 
for and out of danger! They had tried so many 
times that it was hard to be hopeful about another 
start. But John’s health and John’s happiness 
were of more consequence than anything else. 

He had been very eager for this venture among 
the hills. He had reckoned up the profits he could 
make on a five-acre place where there was a good 
market for eggs and poultry. They had put all 
their money into it, and incidentally their hearts. 
And it had not failed, although it had not yielded 
according to their expectations. Yet John had 
become discouraged. His health had not im- 
proved as much as he had expected. He was 
sure he had made a mistake in coming to New 
England. He ought to have gone South. While 
he fretted, Miriam worked. 

It was so good for the children out here. They 
were sturdy and happy, and she had made a few 
friends. The place had grown from dilapidation 
to a pretty homelikeness that comforted her heart. 
She had held on to it until the last moment. 

But she had given it up now. John was dissat- 
isfied. He had read about the new opportunities 
in the Southwest until the fever for change came 
again. To-day Miriam was saying good-by to 
the hopes she had built into her home. For the 
moment there was bitterness in her heart. 

“IT have worked so hard for it!” she said. “He 
might have let me keep it.” 

From the window boxes her flowers nodded in 
at her. She had loved the bits of brightness they 
had put into her life. In the fresh venture there 
would be all the bareness over again, the feeling 
of being uprooted, the envy of everybody who had 
a place in the world, and stayed in it. 

Standing there within the door, between the old 








hopes and the new pain, she fought out her battle. | 
Bitterness against circumstances, yes, and against 
John, assailed her. It was hard, unfair. She | 
could not meet things with the bright spirit she 
had shown before. She could not; she would not 
try. | 
Then she saw John hurrying to the house, with 
the eagerness of a child in his face. He looked ten 
years younger. | 

At sight of him, love swept over her, a whole 
army in itself. The fight was over, bitterness 
vanquished. She was glad for him. | 

“Dear, you won’t have to work like this any 
more,” he said. ‘“‘We can get help there.” 

She smiled up into his face. 

“I’m ready,” she said. 

And he turned away, satisfied, to the new life. 
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AN ARCTIC VISITOR. 


STABLISHED in winter quarters in Green- 
land, Capt. Ejnar Mikkelsen and his companion 
had an adventure with a bear, which Captain Mik- 
kelsen describes in “Lost in the Arctic.” He was 
chopping wood on the floor of the house when an 
exclamation from Iversen caused him to look up, 
and he found himself confronting a bear which 
was not more than twenty paces off. 


I spring back hastily, with a sort of mental 
snapshot of a big, white, furry lump, with shining 
teeth and flashing eyes, gliding silently and swiftly 
toward me. 

In a moment we have shut and bolted the door, 
and Iversen puts his back against it to further bar 
the entrance against our unwelcome guest. We 
are not exactly prepared. Iversen has but one 
shot in his gun, and mine is empty; both weapons 
are frozen, and it is doubtful if we can get them 
thawed in time. Bruin, however, has no sports- 
manlike scruples about waiting until we are 
ready; he is hungry, and evidently determined 
to break in. 

A mighty ane of his heavy paw settles the 
matter. Iversen is flung half across the room 
and upsets the caboose, with pots, pans, dinner and 
all. The next moment he is on his feet again, at 
my side, with his rifie in his hand. 

e glance at each other without speaking. 
There in the doorway, with his forepaws on the 
threshold, is the bear, staring in, open-mouthed 
and dribbling in astonishment at the strange cave 
he has broken into. Never have I seen such utter 
consternation in the eyes of any beast. 

A sharp click breaks the anxious silence as 
Iversen cocks his The next moment the 
cabin is filled with a tremendous roar. 

My ore are fixed on the bear. His great white 
chest shivers at the shot, a few drops of bl 
spear, but still he stands there in the orwey. 
as if petrified with astonishment. Then suddenly 
he decides to retreat, runs a few steps, stumbles 
over the sledge, and sinks in a heap to the ground. 
The fight is over, victory is ours, and the unde- 
sired guest has paid dearly for his impertinence. 


*® & 


THE SUBTLE ASIATIC. 


OME hundreds of years ago there lived in 

Agshelin, a little town in Asia Minor, an imam, 

or village parson, the Khoja Nasr-ed-Din Effendi. 

Concerning him, Mr. H. C. Lukach tells some 
stories in his book, ‘“‘The Fringe of the East.” 


One day a camel passed along the street in 
which the Khoja lived, and one of the Khoja’s 
neighbors who had never seen a camel before ran 
to ask him what this strange beast mes be. 

“Don’t you know what that is?’’ said the Khoja, 
who also had never seen a camel, but would not 
betray his ignorance. “That is a hare a thousand 
years old.” 

A great man once gave a feast, to which, with 
much condescension, he caused the Khoja to be 
bidden. Accordingly, on the appointed day, the 
Khoja repaired to the great man’s house, and found 
himself in the midst of a fashionable and richly clad 
company, which took no notice of the poor imam 
in his threadbare black gown. No one greeted 
him or spoke to him, and eventually he was shown 
by a servant to the lowest seat. After a little 
while the Khoja slipped away unobserved, and 
went into the hall, where some of the mighty ones 
had left their outer garments. Selecting a mag- 
nificent gown richly lined with fur, he put it on 
and returned to the room. Nobody recognize 
this resplendent personage, whose arrival excited 
universal attention. The company rose to salute 
him, and the host, who had previously ignored 
him, approached, bowing, and inquired after his 
honorable health. 

The Khoja stroked the Neore. ot his borrowed 


garment. “Answer, fur!’’ he sa 
& 
THE LABELED CHILDREN OF OLD 
CANTON. 


HE crowded water front of the old Canton of a 

century ago, with its thronging sampans alive 
from stem to stern with swarming children, is 
vividly pictured in the “Memoirs of William 
Hickey.” In his account of the innumerable boats 
that covered the river for mile after mile, Mr. 
Hickey describes a novel method of protecting the 
children of the floating city from the dangers of 
the water. 

Each child wore a large vegetable something 
like a gourd or pumpkin fastened to its back. 
The vegetable was buoyant of course, and, if the 
infant fell overboard, floated it until the child was 
picked up by its parents or the occupants of any 
other sampan that aappene to be near. This 
vanes fe-preserver had the name and station 
of the sampan to which it belonged cut in Chinese 
characters upon it, and by that means the rescuers 
could at once identify the child ; otherwise, in such 
a multitude of ts great confusion would have 
arisen. It scarcely ever happened that anyone 
was drowned. 
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“GRANNY’S” TRIBUTE. 


HE Rev. Mr. Lawrence had boarded for so long | 
a time with the Granby family that when he | 
was obliged to remove to a new field of labor, the | 
family keenly felt his loss. 
“The best pastor we’ve ever had in this town,” | 
declared Father Granby, heartily. “I don’t expect 
to see his equal again.’ | 
“Such good company. said Mother Granby; 
“and so sympathetic if the least thing went wrong.” 





“He was the easiest man to cook for I ever 
knew,” contributed Aunt Ann. “He was always 
grumbled.” | 

“He had such a serene disposition,” sighed | 
peace whenever he came into the house.’ 

“Granny” Granby. in her corner by the fireplace, 
of affection. | 

“T’ll miss him SS she mourned. “He | 


Satisfied with what he had to eat, and he never | 
Sister Laura. “He brought an atmosphere of 

shook her head dolefully as she added her tribute | 
p mag aay hand at ketching moth millers ever I | 
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Wear Holeproof Hose Yourself— 
Get them for the Children 


Buy six pairs of Holeproof Stockings or guarantee the ‘hinnest Holeproofs—as sheer 
Socks this month for yourself. your husband as any hose on the market—just the same as 
and for the children. They'll last without the heavier weights. 
holes for six months or longer. we yy ~ Holeproofs a = one yy town. 

If any of the six pairs fail within six months lied ers’ names. We ship direct where 
we will replace them with new hose free. paid on receipt of remittance. 

Thus you can depend on having good hose” rite for free book which tells 
all summer and fall, without the trouble and _#!! about Holeproofs. 
bother of darning. Think of the convenience. Hol Hosi Co. 

ilwaukee, Wis. 


These hose will stand the roughest play 
that the most active children engage in. Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada. 
Ltd., London, Canada 


They will not wear out within six months. oleproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church 
Yet they are trim, neat and stylish. For we ley, ibvenpect, egend 





By invitation, mem- 


HAGLPLTI PREG VES 








( pairs 
of women’s or children’s ; $1.00 per box 
for four pairs of infants’, Above boxes 

d six months. $1.00 per box 

or three pairs of children’s, guaranteed sells them. 
three months. $2. durable, stylish gloves 
irs of men’s silk Holeproof socks; that eve woman hi; 
ings. Bo: f sille For Women yee 4 = all sizes, 
, xes Oo! ni and colors. 
teed three months. . (561) 


men’s ; $2.00 per box and up for six 
ese are the 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of 
Write for the free book 
lole; about Holeproof Silk 
cuarafnuraso Gloves and ask for the 
SiliGloves name of the dealer who 




















Every Boy and 
Girl Should 
Have It 







Boys! Girls! 
Send for This 
— Delightful 


FREE PACKET 


D° you know, you can make that home of yours lots more inter- 

esting if you make each room stand for something special ? 
For instance, how would you like to turn that boy’s bedroom into 
a dandy Turkish Den? It can be done, just by proper wall colors. 
And you can make the girl’s room look so dainty and beautiful 
that a princess might want one like it. 

The Free Alabastine Packet shows, in actual colors, a whole dozen of fine 
rooms—a fine Turkish Den, cute little Dutch kiddies for the walls of the chil- 
dren’s room, charming colors in rose, lavender, brown, blue, etc., that will 
help make your own bedroom, living room, and dining room among the 
prettiest rooms in town; 


Write today for the Free Alabastine Packet and learn 
how to have the rooms you like, at no extra expense. 





The Beautiful Wall Tint — 


Alabastine is sold at your store—a five pound package of powder, in any 
one of many regular tints. It is easily mixed with cold or warm water and 
put on the walls witha regular wall brush. It is beautiful, lasting, sanitary and 
economical. See that your home this year is decorated in beautiful Alabastine. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
279 Grandville Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich. Desk 79, 105 Water St., New York 




















BY GEORGE 


ATSEY was a small black-and-tan dog of 
P uncertain breed that lived on a farm 

about two and a half miles from the vil- 
lage of Enfield. Throughout his puppyhood, 
and for some time thereafter, he maintained a 
spotless reputation. He was known by every 
one as a creature of gentle and loving disposi- 
tion; he minded his own business, and never 
went from home except in company with some 
member of the household. As a playmate for 


the children and a pet of the family in general’ 


he was highly esteemed; and although small, 
he was a faithful watchdog. But when he 
was about five years old, he developed a trait 
that was wholly unique and quite out of keep- 
ing with his established reputation. 

One day Patsey was seen trotting to the 
village alone. As he ran along the street, he 
began uttering a series of peculiar sounds 
unlike anything ever heard from him before, 
and different from the cry of any ordinary dog. 
It was a sound halfway between a yelp and a 
growl, and yet quite distinct from either. 

Upon the dogs of the village it seemed to 
exert a most extraordinary influence; for the 
moment he heard it, any dog, no matter how 
far away or how busily occupied with other 
affairs, would immediately set off at a swift 
pace to join the company that Patsey soon 
gathered about him. At times it appeared as 
if every dog in the village had responded to 
the call, yet there was no quarreling, for all 
seemed to be controlled by some power of 
which the little black-and-tan was the source. 

The strange influence of Patsey was perhaps 
most unaccountable in the case of Jack, a large 
greyhound of refined manners and fastidious 
taste. He had never consorted with Patsey 
in the past, or shown any disposition to culti- 
vate anything beyond a most casual acquaint- 
ance with him when they chanced to meet on 
-the street. One afternoon, however, as Jack 
lay asleep at his master’s feet on the piazza, 
he suddenly woke, and darted out of the yard 
with such precipitation that his owner’s atten- 
tion was diverted from the book he was read- 
ing. He then heard for the first time Patsey’s 
peculiar signal. During the succeeding weeks 
that cry was heard many times, and always it 
had the same effect on the greyhound and other 
dogs in the neighborhood. 

Having gathered a satisfactory company of 
retainers, Patsey would lead the host away 
into the woods and out of sight at such a pace 
that the most curious were baffied in their 
attempts to follow them. After an absence of 
several hours, perhaps half a day, the dogs 
would return one by one to their homes, to 
resume the even tenor of their ways until 
another summons from Patsey should call them 
out. 

For a time the movements of this strange 
band were wrapped in mystery, although the 
observing ones tried in vain to solve the prob- 
lem. Before long, however, the owners of 
several respectable dogs in the village began to 
receive bills from farmers in remote districts 
for sheep that had been killed; and one or two 
of the less-favored dogs suffered the extreme 
penalty of their crime. Others more highly 
valued by their owners were not so readily 
surrendered. Among the latter was Jack. 
His owner, however, was obliged to pay sev- 
eral heavy bills of damages, for a number of 
sheep owners positively identified him as one 
of the raiders upon their flocks, and, as there 
was not another dog like him in the region, it 
was impossible that they could be mistaken. 
Still, it was hard to understand how the quiet, 
peaceful, aristocratic Jack could reveal such 
barbarous instincts. 

His master, therefore, determined to give the 
matter a thorough investigation before dispos- 
inz of the household favorite. By comparing 
notes with others similarly situated, he learned 
that the sheep-killing always occurred when 
Patsey’s band was absent on one of those 
mysterious excursions. 

At the suggestion of the village doctor, who 
had been the first to observe the strange occur- 
reices, Patsey was securely chained up, and 
80 long as his imprisonment continued no sheep 
were killed. One day, however, he regained 
his liberty, and straightway made for the vil- 
la. uttering his peculiar call. At the sound, 
his ‘ollowers rallied as before, and disappeared, 
and soon another raid on a sheepfold was 


Tejorted. This time the deed was in some | 


Way traced directly to the band, and Patsey, 


having been recognized as the ringleader, was 
Summarily executed, and an end was thus put 
to ‘he systematic slaughter of sheep from which 
the town had suffered for many months. 

't is nothing very strange when a large dog 
acquires the habit of sheep-killing. But Patsey 
Was altogether too small a dog to kill sheep 
for himself. The taste for sheep’s flesh must 
have been acquired accidentally, perhaps when 
'n company with some old sheep killer, and 
being unable to satisfy the appetite thus 





AM Patsey: A Wicked Dog ‘ : 





H. HUBBARD 
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acquired without help, he enlisted the aid of 
larger dogs, and shared their spoils. 

There is something peculiar also about the 
influence that the little fellow exerted over the 
members of his marauding bands. It seemed 
to be of the most direct and personal sort, and 
wholly independent of any bloodthirsty spirit 
on their part. In the case of Jack, the entire 
proceeding seemed utterly foreign to his nature, 
for he had apparently always lacked the ordi- 
nary canine instinct for hunting, and had pre- 
ferred a very artificial and effeminate life as 
household pet. And subsequent events went to 
show that the sheep-killing was not a volun- 
tary act on the part of any of the band. 

It is a well-known fact that a dog once guilty 
of sheep-killing under ordinary circumstances 
can never be broken of the habit, but will yield 
to the temptation whenever he can safely do 
so. Yet none of the dogs implicated in these 
raids was ever known to kill sheep at any 
other time. After Patsey’s death the owners 
of dogs in the village were troubled no further 
with complaints of the wrongdoing of their 
favorites. Evidently; here was a crime com- 
mitted under a sort of hypnotic influence. The 
little dog, unable to accomplish his murderous 
designs alone, impressed scores of larger and 
better-disposed dogs by the force of his will, 
and made them the tools of his wolfish appe- 
tite. On their part, both the appetite and the 
will to satisy it appeared to exist only so long 
as they were under the spell of Patsey’s malign 


influence. 
® © 


A FAMILY OF CONQUERORS. 


ISTORY records few instances of persons 
H who, being endowed with any unusual 

powers of sarcasm, have not to some 
extent abused those powers. Voltaire was no 
exception to the rule ; his caustic, biting remarks 
caused much pain, no doubt, to persons who 
little deserved to be the objects of his wit. But 
there was one occasion—the New York Tribune 
retells the story—when the famous French 
writer marshaled all his powers of sarcasm 
and irony in a rebuke that was as just as it 
was crushing. 

One night Voltaire was enjoying a perform- 
ance at the om, ween the Duc de Lauzan, a 
favorite of Louis XV, noisily entered the foyer 
with a crowd of friends, and demanded a box. 

‘* Alas, monsieur,’’ said the attendant, ‘‘the 
boxes are all gone!’’ 

‘*That may be,’’ said the duke, ‘‘but I see 
the scribbler Voltaire over there in a very 


box. urn him out!’’ 
Anxious to please the court favorite, the 
attendants ejected 


1 Voltaire from the box for 
which he had paid, and the Duc de Lauzun 
took his place. 

Voltaire, en at the injustice of the 
affair, brought suit against the duke to recover 
the price that he had paid for the box. At the 
opening session of the court, the duke’s lawyer 
r and in a scornful voice, said: 

- t! Is it Monsieur Voltaire, a petty 
ink —— who dares to plead against the 
Due de Lauzun, whose great-grandfather was 
the first to scale the walls of La Rochelle, 
whose grandfather took twelve cannon from 
the Dutch at Utrecht, whose father captured 
two standards from the English at Fontenoy, 
whose —’’ 

‘*Excuse me,’’ Voltaire interrupted, ‘‘I am 
not pleading against that Duc de Lauzun who 
was first on the walls of La Rochelle, nor 
against the duke who took twelve cannon from 
the Dutch at Utrecht, nor against him who 
captured two stan s from the English at 
Fontenoy. Iam pleading against the Duc de 
Lauzun who never captured anything in his 
life except my box at the opera!’ 


® © 
A TENDER MOMENT. 

F the many anecdotes that appear in Mr. 
Anthony Gross’s collection, ‘‘ Lincoln’s 
Own Stories,’’ the following account of 
Lincoln’s interview with the wife of one 
of Mosby’s guerrillas will appeal to the host of 

admirers of the great President: 
One day a woman, accompanied by a Sena- 
tor, called on the President. The wen was 
the wife of one of Mosby’smen. Her husband 


had been captured, tried, and condemned to 
be shot. She came to ask for his pardon. 


asked what kind of man her husband was. 
‘*Is he intemperate? Does he abuse the chil- 
dren and beat you?’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said the wife; ‘the is a good 
man, a good husband; he loves me, and he 
loves the childre: 
him. The only trouble is that he is a fool 
about politics. I live in the North, was born 
there, and if I get him home he will do no 
more fighting for the South.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, after examini 
|the papers, ‘‘I will pardon your husban 
|and turn him over to you for safe-keeping.’’ 
| The poor woman, overcome with joy, wept as 

if her heart would break. 
| ‘**My dear woman,’’ said Lincoln, ‘‘if I had 
| known how badly it was going to make you 
| feel, I never would have pardoned him.’’ 

‘*You do not understand me,’’ she cried, 
sobbing, ‘‘you do not understand me!’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, I do,’’? answered the President; 





“and if you do not go away at once I shall be | 


| erying with you.’’ 








The President heard her story, and then | 


and we cannot live without | 
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Sore Throat Gargle with Tweed’s Old Reliable, Healing, 
Pain-Killing Liniment. Get it of druggists. 
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Williams’ Outing Shoe 


YOUTHS’ 844 to 1344, $1.75. BOYS’ 1 to 544, $2. 


If you can’t get Williams’ Outing Shoes at 
your dealer’s, we'll sell you direct from factory 
at same price delivered by Parcel Post. 
Ask your dealer ai once; if he hasn't 
them send price and size to us. 


A. A. WILLIAMS SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS 
ALSO MEN’S 
A well-made, comfortable, dur- 
able shoe for every-day wear. 
Made entirely of solid leather 
with full elk soles. 
The most wear for the 
price of any shoe you 
ever bought. 


MEN’S 6 to 11, $2.50 


END us your 

old carpets 
by freight. We 
pay /reighi one 
way. We will 
make them into 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 

Our price is fair. 
=" No charge made 
for cleaning. 
SALEM CARPET 
CLEANING CO., 
Salem, Mass. 
Booklet FREE. 


Old Carpets 


Made into 
New Rugs! 


‘ ew 









STILT ALA) 























Sold 


fe 
like this with 
A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 


It Sticks to 
ee 


5 Get your money’s 

the pound at good | worth. Youcan’t 
Always in pail | eat a pretty jar. 
glass cover. 


the Ribs! 


Ideal for school 

lunches. Feeds 

brain, nerves, 

muscle. Half 
cost, double 
value of meat. 
Children love it. 
If it’s Forster’s 
it’s pure. 




























paying for 
e 


roo Ww 
from the fa 


large saving 








Your Bungalow 
Built it yet? Why not builditnow? Buy your 
building materials at direct from the mill, 
and what you save will goa long way toward 


Sunset Roofing 


a white asphalt roofing of as high quality 
made. Weare 

stand behind it, and we sell you direct 
ctory at these wholesale prices: 


One $1.25 roll. Two ply $1.50 per roll. 
wy Oa mys roll. 
If you are going to re-roof any buildin 


until you look up Sunset Roofing. 
the outside of your bungalow we sell you shingles 


Our beautiful hardwood floorings are inexpen- 
sive, easily laid and last forever. 


al catalog 25 
buying building materials direct from ‘he mills. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
400 Summer Street, - - 





labor. Roof your bungalow with 


as there is 
interested in the manufacture of this 


ly $1.75 per 
don’t do it 
‘or shingling 


lis from $2.25 per thousand up—a 
over usual prices. 


Send for our 


to 50% by 


and learn to save 


Fitchburg, Mass. 








Absolutely 
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Agar Agar Wafers 


THE DRUGLESS LAXATIVE 
A pure and delicious whole wheat wafer rich in 
nutriment, with the mild laxative influence of Agar 
Agar—the Japanese seaweed. 


Best Laxative for Children 


wheat flour and tasteless ar 
recommended b 
A vest-pocket nibble for the business man—keeps him 
regular and feeling 

Ask your druggist. 
not supply you, send 25 cts. for box of 5 dozen Wafers 
by Parcel Post. 


MANSFIELD LABORATORIES, Inc., Mansfield, Mass. 





\ Don’t drug, 


\ just eat. 


Constipation is 
ct 





drugs b ply 
eating daily a few 
of the delicious 


Mansfield 


Ideal for women. 


safe—no drugs, just delicious whole 
Agar. Known and 


doctors and druggists everywhere. 


Show him this ‘‘ad.’’ If he can- 














Handifold | 


Sanitary 
Toilet 
Paper 


For use in refined 
homes where qual- 
ity, economy, con- 
venience and health 
are appreciated. 








3 packages 
Nickeled Hanger 


}25¢. Pos 








Next time 


. 


We emphasize the fact that Handifold is not made 
from waste pa 
fresh, new, clean pa 


dealer will know what you want. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
88 B 


r or any cheap material, but from 
per s' ° 
simply ask for ‘* Handifold’’ and the 


TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass. 


Real Food 


Your digestive 
/ system is taxed 
severely enough 
if you give it 
only real food to 
digest without 
#3 burdening it 
i with coffee, 
which isn’t food, but stimulant. 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


possesses all the valuable nutritive ele- 
ments of whole hard wheat. It makesa 
delicious hot drink that looks, smells, and 
tastes like coffee, and is every bit as en- 
joyable. You will like it and your diges- 
tive system will welcome it. 
‘Boil hard five minutes. 


150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 


All the satisfaction of real coffee at 
one-fourth the cost. 





= 


If your grocer hasn't it, send 
25 cents for full-sized pack- 
age (1 lb.) by parcel post. 





& WRIGHTINGTON 


POTTER 
Boston, Mass. 

















Grandmother’s 


. 
Mince Meat 
One of the things that has <a Y 
come down to us from old @ To. ey 


Colonial days, when every jj 
housekeeper prided her- 
self on her mince pies. It |} 
would take more time and 
patience than the average 
housekeeper possesses to- 
day to make such mince. 


10c. a package 


Enough to make one large | i& 
or two small real old-fash- (ame 
ioned mince pies. 











From our esteemed ‘English 
Cousins’’ we borrow the idea 
of marmalade, but we have 
Americanized it, and in 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Fruit Marmalade 


we offer you a very superior 
article. No bitter taste, but a 
delicious, pleasant preserve 
made from oranges, lemons 
and sugar plus the “knack” 
of putting them together just 
right. Try it. Remember this 
when you're ordering Grand- 
mother’s Mince—your grocer. 


Whipple Co-Operative Co., Natick, Mass. 



















That surely 
makes stove 


polishing easy ! 


a 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


TTH old forms of stove polish the 
average housekeeper blacked her 
stove as seldom as possible. It was 
such a dirty, messy job. Satin Gloss 
Polish makes it such a simple, easy 
ob that you like to do it often, and 
ave a beautiful stove all the time. 
Ask for Satin Gloss—the im proved stove polish. 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portiand, Me. 


Screw-Top 
Cans 15 Cents 














road Street, Boston. 











Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog -D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











THE LARGEST SALEOFANY ONE 
BRAND IN THE UNITED SUITES.» 








FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


“THE BEST BY EVERY TEST” 
AT YOUR GROCER’S,IO¢ ano 25¢ 


ys£D AND ENDORSEp 
MORE CHEMISTS 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

THAN ANY OTHER 

EXTRACTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


FOR 
FLAVORING PURPOSES 
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The Mark of Progress 
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It is the Best No Other Extension 


. 

Not only the best of the many kinds Couch Like It 

that we make, but the best on the dh ebidiaials at aniiee datas . 

eae —a maxi- 

— panesnragyl —— —— mum of comfort afforded. Closed, it is a 

or you Mf ’ Divan 27x72 inches. Extended, it forms 
more ease of adjustment, more accom- a Bed 51x72 inches. 

modation of space and safety than in The surface of the extended Bed is per- 

any other. testy Jovel and both « sides of the mattress 

" . are eq i ess. You can't get 

The Climax is patented and that in other kinds. The head and foot 

guaranteed to you. boards ae — across, and keep mat- 

tress, pillows and covers in place. 

The Climax can be had from all To open or close The Climax, it is only 
reliable house furnishers. In case you necessary to press the foot lightly on a 
cannot obtain it from your regular lever. Made of the best material, to stand 
dealer, please notify us and we will pee ad rt cece « Rd — 

: ii end by 
see that you are supplied. : a row of fine spiral springs, 
Write for illustrated descriptive folder if giving perfect comfort and 

you are —— of urity. 
buying a couch. 
U. S. SPRING 
BED COMPANY, 
Spring! field, Mass. 


iy warrgse” 











DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


shows how far flour-making has progressed and bears the same relation to former 
flour standards that an automobile bears to the old family chaise. It is the advance 
guard in scientific and accurate values of nutrition and economy. Your best bread 
can be improved with Daniel Webster Flour b its special blending of the 
finest wheats has raised a new standard of quality and added greater possibilities 
to bread-making. That’s why it is “Better than the Best” YOU have ever used. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND 
A TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY. 


QR OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have 
ever baked— after using one bag or barrel — return it empty to the dealer and 
the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minn. 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 
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Four-Piece “Aluminum Kitchen” 
Will Make ‘Twelve Combinations 


ALUMINUM is unquestionably the most desirable material for cooking utensils, and is fast super- 

seding iron, tin, and enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. The utensils here offered are 

made of pure spun aluminum, without joints, seams, or soldered parts, and are of the very highest 

grade. This ware does not rust or form poisonous compounds with fruit acids or foods, and there 

is no plating to flake or wear off. It is not liable to scorch foods, IS EASILY KEPT BRIGHT 
AND CLEAN, AND WITH PROPER CARE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
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**Aluminum Kitchen,’’ wit ifteen- Year Guar- 

P ecia tm e er antee Certificate, will be given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $3.50. In either case, we Deliver 


Free anywhere in the United States. New subscriptions already sent us cannot count on this Offer. 
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nee Useful for Many Purposes 
Aluminum Kitchen a IHE Aluminum pieces, Numbers |, 2, 3, 4, when used either 


HIS combination outfit, of the dependable “1892” brand Senay o Ss anita, te ene A, wees 
Pure Spun Aluminum, has been well named “The Alu- : 
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minum Kitchen,” because of the unlimited number of use- No. 1. Windsor Kettle. “No. 8. Egg Poacher. Using 
ful utensils that may be formed by different combinations of the No. 2. Pudding Pan. Number 1, with Rack 
individual pieces. If you have been planning to make a be- No. 3. Steaming Tray, with and Egg Cups. 
ginning in fitting up your kitchen with this, the most satisfactory nontilting device. No. 9. Coffee Roaster. Using 
and durable ware known to-day, here is your opportunity to No. 4. Pie Plate. Numbers | and 3. @®) 
get the equivalent of a very costly and complete outfit. No. 5. Deep Roaster. Using No. 10. Bean Baker. Using 

Housewives who already have a few pieces of Aluminum Numbers | and 2. Numbers 2 and 4. 
will also find this a most desirable addition to their present No. 6. Stew Kettle. Using No. 11. Cooker and Steamer. 
equipment. Our illustration is but a suggestion of the great Numbers | and 4. Using Numbers 1, 2 
7 


possibilities of this outfit. Many other combinations will suggest | No. 7. Cooker and Steamer. and 3. 
themselves when it is received and put to use. The manufac- Using Numbers |, 2, No. 12. Cereal Cooker. Using 
C= turers’ 15-Year Guarantee Certificate accompanies each outfit. 3 and 4. Numbers I, 2 and 4. 
eS 
‘ >> PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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